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Safe Journey 


I do not know his name. The words we exchanged were few. His 
English was meager and my Flemish non-existent. I do not know 
where he served as a parish priest. Yet he made a mark on my soul 
that I trust the Keeper of the Years will not efface. 

It was this way.... As the sun was setting amidst the splendor of 
the Swiss Alps, I found myself in his company. We were atop Mt. 
Niessen. Something drew us close. It may have been my clerical 
collar and his long-flowing cassock. At any rate, we smiled. Together 
we watched the sun cast its final rays for the day across the Jungfrau 
and the Wetterhorn. 

Next morning when I went out quickly to see the Bringer of the 
Day greet the world with dawn, it was a joy to discover the Belgian 
priest with his warm smile. A few hours after daybreak I saw him 
prepare to descend into the valley. Before he left, he came to me with 
outstretched hand. As we clasped in the name of the One we both 
serve, he smiled and said something I want to remember always. His 
English was broken but his thought was complete. He said, “And a 
safe journey to you all the way Home.” And as he said the last word 
he punctuated it with his eyes cast heavenward. 

—RAyYMOND SHAHEEN 
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ULC may be in National Council 

The date had been set for a long time: 
May 2, 1950. On that day a National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. was to come into existence. 
It would merge the highly effective 
Federal Council of Churches, the Home 
Missions Council, and half a dozen other 
interdenominational agencies. 

But the United Lutheran Church 
wouldn’t be in the new Council. That’s 
how the situation seemed at the time 
of the ULC convention last October. 
Unlike the World Council of Churches, 
this new U.S. Council would be seri- 
ously out of line with Lutheran ideas. 

Its proposed constitution (1) doesn’t 
safeguard membership to include only 
“evangelical Christians’—those pro- 
fessing faith in a divine Lord and Sav- 
iour. (2) It doesn’t clearly provide that 
the Council will directly represent the 
churches. Plenty of doors are left open 
to let in free-lance groups who could 
determine policy without regard for the 
wishes of the member churches. 

Last month the situation had changed. 
The National Council wouldn’t be or- 
ganized before late November 1950. 
Meanwhile objections to the proposed 
constitution would be given careful 
study. It began to look as though the 
ULC might be a charter member. 


Leaders meet 

Top leaders of a dozen major Prot- 
estant churches and of most of the inter- 
denominational agencies talked about 
prospects for the National Council at a 
meeting in New York City on Feb. 23. 

There had seldom been so many chief 
executives of the churches at any such 
meeting before . . . Methodist Bishop 
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Ivan Lee Holt... the Rt. Rev. 
Sherrill of the Episcopal Church 
Bishop John S. Stamm of the Eva 
ical United Brethren .. . Dr. Willi 
Pugh, stated clerk of the Presbyt. 
Church USA ... Dr. Douglas Hort 
the Congregational Christian Chur 
. ULC President Franklin Clark | 
. plus a dozen other high-ran’ 
churchmen. 
Six amendments to the proposed!| 
tional Council constitution were: 
vored. The planning committee for 
new Council was asked to restudy| 
constitution to emphasize the evar, 
ical and the representative princi} 
The group of church leaders | 
meet in the spring of 1950 for ae 
review of questions debated. 


One great hour | 

Maybe there would be offerings 0 
million for overseas relief in 7 
American churches on March 27. — 
man Catholics were asking for $5_ 
lion on that Sunday. Protestants he 
for $10 million. 

A great radio barrage, called | 
Great Hour,” is intended to prepare 
way for the large offering. It wil) 
broadcast Saturday evening, Marelt 
by 1,500 stations, including the 
ABC, CBS, and MBS networks. — 
program is 10 to 11 p.m. in the e 
time zone; (9 to 10, CST; 8 to 9, M 
7 to 8, PST). Full-page ads in % 
newspapers will describe the ne 
churches overseas. 

Lutheran World Action is hoping 
a major part of its 1949 $4 million & 
will be given in the little blue envel@ 
being distributed for the “One Gs 
Hour” offering. 


The Luth 


is 


uthor of the “Hour” idea is Robert 
ordan, an expert in using big-time 
notional methods in church work. 
drew up the plan for the million- 
liar offering secured on one Sunday 
»the Episcopal Church last year. An- 
jer of his ventures on behalf of the 
iscopal Church was the “Great 
es from Great Plays” radio show 
‘ry Friday night for five months end- 
/Feb, 25. It cost $17,000 a week. 


of the "St. Paul” 
the “St. Paul,” the C-47 transport 
e which has been operated in China 
;nearly two years by the National 
hheran Council, was damaged beyond 
ir last month. The accident oc- 
ired during a landing at Kweiyang 
| Kwangsi province in southwest 
All occupants of the plane es- 

without injury. 
he plane has been traveling back 
an forth into Communist-surrounded 
2s and bringing out missionaries of 
denominations. It was purchased 
pn U.S. Army war surplus by the 

4 Dr. Daniel Nelson. 


Passenger fees received from those 
traveling in the plane, plus insurance 
money, fully covered all expenses. A 
new plane will be purchased to start 
operating early this month. 


Battles of New York 

Last month there was heavy skirmish- 
ing along New York’s Forty-second 
street and as far out Long Island as the 
Borough of Queens. Three lively bat- 
tles in which church people were in- 
volved had happened at the same time. 

New York’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion was about to elect Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, a prominent Lutheran, as pres- 
ident of Queens College. Mayor William 
O’Dwyer called members of the board 
to his office, suggested they ought to 
elect somebody else. A majority of the 
people of Queens wouldn’t want Dr. 
Hovde, the mayor thought. 

The mayor had yielded “to pressure 
from either secular or ecclesiastical 
forces,” said Prof. John L. Childs of 
Teachers College. Dr. Alvin Johnson 


of the New School of Social Research 
said that “an ignorant and foolish poli- 


“St. Pau.” Cracks Up 
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Lutheran World Action plane damaged beyond Hepune 


tician, flanked by a Tammany judge and 
a group of parishioners pretending to 
represent the people of Queens, pre- 
sume to tell the constituted educational 
authorities who may be elected pres- 
ident of Queens College.” 

The Lutheran Men of Queens County 
gave Mayor O’Dwyer a strong endorse- 
ment of Dr. Hovde. 


Second battle 

Battle Number Two was an attack 
and counterattack involving the Church- 
man, crusading biweekly journal edited 
by the Episcopal clergyman, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler. 

Dr. Shipler seems to think that the 
Vatican is a more serious threat to 
American liberty than the Kremlin. He 
warns his readers against becoming in- 
volved in a holy war against Russia 
for the purpose of pulling Roman Cath- 
olic chestnuts out of European fires. 

This year the Churchman was going 
to give its annual award to Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, America’s 
fast-talking defender against Vatican 
strategy. More than 500 prominent per- 
sons had agreed to sponsor a dinner at 
which the bishop was to get the award. 

Somebody got busy pouring very cold 
water on the affair. Bishop Oxnam said 
he received requests, demands, threats 
to stay away from the Churchman din- 
ner. Half a dozen sponsors and some 
of the speakers did stay away, including 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, Benjamin F. Fairless of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation, and Judge Jerome 
N. Frank of the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Editor Shipler told those who came 
to the dinner about “the strange in- 
sanity which at present leads so many 
Americans to believe .. . that any Prot- 
estant liberal who stands for the social 
implications of his religion is a madman 
bent on overthrowing the United States 
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government.” 

Bishop Oxnam said that “to hear 
men talk, you would think the ¢ 
munists were about to take ove: 
government of this country.” He 
“religious liberty means freedoni 
Roman Catholics in Hungary and 
freedom for Protestants in Spain, 
lombia, and the Argentine.” 


Third battle 

The third battle of New York! 
gone into a brief lull at the end of | 
ruary. Members of Holy Trinity | 
copal Church in Brooklyn were wa) 
to hear whether Bishop James P. 
Wolfe was going to try to take 
rector away from them. ‘ 

By mid-February a committee 0 
Long Island diocese had closed its ki 
ings in the case of Rector John Hoy 
Melish vs. the vestry of Holy 
parish. Vestrymen have asked 
bishop to remove Dr. Melish ang 
assistant, who is his son, the Rev. © 
liam Howard Melish, chairman of. 
National Council of American-Se 
Friendship. 

The New York City ckirmill 
echoed over in Connecticut during 
ruary, when pastors of six Roman fe. 
olic churches in Danbury persuadeq: 
local Lions Club to cancel a speecl! 
Henry A. Wallace. He is “a fave 
son of Moscow,” said the priests. 

Ten Protestant ministers of Dan 
said that cancellation of the Wal) 
speech was “a humilating defeat. — 
priests had intimidated the Lions 


No banquets in Bulgaria 
Communism wasn’t a matter of 
ner-table squabbling for churchme® 
Bulgaria. The trial of 15 Pro 
clergymen had turned out about as ® 
Americans expected. 
The pastors had all been conve) 


pletely to the benefits of Com- 
ism, they assured the court. Here- 
r they would avoid such spying as 
ing about their problems with of- 
tlals of the World Council of Churches. 

What the UN is in the political field, 
World Council is in the spiritual 
,’ Pastor Vassil Ziapkov told the 
tirt. “American churches are dom- 
iting in the world church movement. 
_. Behind the American Protestant 
} ds American capitalism, the greatest 
my of mankind. The leaders of the 
ld church are agents of that cap- 
u ” 


e Rev. Nikola Naumov assured the 

that behind the Baptist church 

snds Rockefeller. Methodists are also 
ed by American millionaires. 


achers and politics 

Through midwinter Protestant pas- 
hl in all parts of the U.S. had been 
arking hard to persuade state legisla- 
wes to accept or reject a great variety 
Yproposed laws. 
“wenty-eight Baltimore clergymen 
\nted their state to repeal a Jim Crow 
47, which requires segregation of Ne- 
»es and whites in intrastate train and 
bit travel, Methodists in Delaware 
ire opposing a bill to legalize lotteries 
« charitable purposes. 
n Michigan the Council of Churches 
As trying to get the state “out of the 
Mnbling business.” Pari-mutuel bet- 
iz on horse races is now a source of 
te revenue. New Hampshire pastors 
ire fighting a pari-mutuel plan too. 
‘he Montana Council of Churches 
1 a committee working for a state- 
‘le referendum which might outlaw 
lt-machine operation. Milwaukee 
misters were against a proposed Wis- 
sin referendum on legalizing bingo. 
Nw Jersey Presbyterians were asking 
ir legislature to défeat a bingo bill. 
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A Trenton, N. J., city commission had 
dropped its plans for a stiff anti-gam- 
bling law. “Let’s not kid ourselves,” 
said Mayor Donald J. Connolly. “Tf 
the gambling ordinance were strictly 
enforced,” he said, “we would have pa- 
trol wagons in front of every Catholic 
church and fraternal organization in the 
city. ...I don’t intend to cause them 
any embarrassment.” 

Pennsylvania churchmen opposed ef- 
forts to liberalize the state “blue laws” 
or to legalize bingo. In Allentown, Pa., 
a ministers’ league was organizing a 
“committee of a thousand” to clear up 
“existing evils in the community,” in- 
cluding “objectionable conditions” at 
the annual Allentown Fair. 


No five-year-old ministers 

Twenty Episcopal clergymen in Cali- 
fornia were requesting their state leg- 
islature to prohibit five-year-old “min- 
isters” from solemnizing marriage cere- 
monies. They were bothered about the 
widely publicized Marjoe Gortner in- 
cident. Spiritual values are destroyed 
when children undertake to act as 
spokesmen for Christianity, they said. 

Christian Scientists in Ohio sought 
legislative approval for collecting fees 
for their healing services. 

In half a dozen states church-spon- 
sored dry organizations were working 
for local option laws. In Indiana they 
were trying to end outdoor liquor ad- 
vertising. In Minneapolis they were 
asking for a ban on newspaper, radio, 
and billboard ads for liquor. 

Toughest 1949 legislative fight which 
involved U.S. churchmen was in Ten- 
nessee, where employees of church and 
other non-profit institutions were ex- 
empted from the state unemployment 
insurance act. Opponents of the bill 
managed to call it back for reconsidera- 
tion but eventually failed to defeat it. 
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Another "new" church for Germany 

The tornado of air-raid destruction 
sweeping across Germany in the war 
had wrecked a majority of the churches 
built there during a thousand years. 

Without money or materials, German 
congregations were helpless to repair 
or replace the ruined churches. During 
several years after the war small 
wooden chapels, built from army bar- 
racks buildings shipped in from Switz- 
erland, were supplied in big population 
centers. Lutheran World Action pro- 
vided funds for some of these. 

Late in 1948 the first of a new type of 
“emergency church”—notkirche—had 
been completed. Reclaimed materials 
from the ruined cities were used. Heaps 
of stones were salvaged, put together 
carefully. Lutherans of America prom- 
ised to provide money for roofs, doors, 
windows for 30 of these rubble churches. 

The third notkirche to be completed, 
at Cologne-Muhlheim, was dedicated 
Jan. 19. Others had been put in use at 
Pforzheim and Heilbronn. Another is 
nearly finished at Nurnberg. About 
$10,000, plus the labor provided by the 


Martin O. Dietrich, Lutheran World Federation staff member, preached at the dedicatioi 


Inside new church at Cologne-Muhlhei 


German congregations, is sufficier: 
complete one of these churches. Fi) 
from the World Council will be g 
for building churches in addition te 
30 financed by Lutheran World Ac: 
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World News Notes 


Budapest strike 

HUNGARY'S GOVERNMENT is as much in 
disfavor at home as it is abroad. Public 
antagonism is rising rapidly against the 
Communist regime. 

This was impressively displayed re- 
cently during a strike in a Budapest 
textile mill, Being a strike, it was 
viewed as disloyalty to Communist 
ideology, and therefore the authorities 
were bound to suppress it. It is reported 
that in the battle which followed women 
workers attacked the police, and somte 
screamed that they would rather stran- 
gle their children than raise them to be 
Communists. 

The battle ended with the arrest of 
60 strikers. The women were dismissed 
from the factory's employ, with an or- 
der from the police that they should 
not be employed hereafter anywhere in 
Hungary. Bystanding factory workers 
came in for a threat of reprisals if they 
talked about the affair. 


More war in China 

THINGS PoINnT at the present moment 
to the corftinuation of war in China. 
The stalling of the Communist leaders 
in negotiating peace terms, coupled with 
their impossible demands, has created a 
Nationalist reaction. Another element 
that will encourage their reaction is the 
discovery of a “split in the Communist 
hierarchy.” 

Moscow is largely responsible for this 
division by playing favorites among the 
Communist leaders, ignoring Mao-Tse- 
tung who has done the hard work of 
conquest, and favoring Li Li-Shan and 
Lin Piao who have taken over Peiping 
and Tientsin. This situation strengthens 
the suspicion that Russia does not want 
the native Communist conquest to be 
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too successful too rapidly. Russia 
dently feels that such success 
make the Chinese Reds too indep 
ent, especially if they complete the @ 
quest without needing to call in’ 
Soviet for added help. ; 
The selection of Canton as a new } 
ital for the Nationalists is another | 
that they have gotten their second 
Also, according to report, Chiang 7 
shek has $80 million at his disposa) 
the prosecution of the war. The R i 
Ambassador, N. V. Roschin, evide 
expects something will be doing, fo 
alone among the ambassadors is 
to have left Nanking for Canton,. 
this is taken as a further indication’ 
the Kremlin would not welcome 
collapse of the Nationalist regime at! 
time, or an eventual unified China. 
der the Chinese Communist rule al! 
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Old-fashioned imperialism 

Iraty Is Busy with various deals. 
specting her former African colo 
Part of this is due to pressure #f 
Washington upon Britain and Fra 
which have special African inter 
to agree to a quick settlement of 
interrelated problems in the matter 

At the same time, Count Carlo Sfve 
Italy’s Foreign Minister, is taking: 
direct negotiations with Ethiopia ff) 
bilateral agreement on Eritrea, It) 
former colony but claimed by Ethiel 
Special negotiations have been goiny 
for some time with Britain concer] 
the colony of Cyrenaica, whose trus® 
ship Britain wants to retain per 
nently. Italy is willing to agree to |! 
if Britain will sustain her plea for a. 
trusteeship of Tripolitania. if 

France’s share in the whole matt: 
the acquirement of certain portior 
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y’s former colonies that adjoin her 
territorial holdings. But settlement 
he problem is further complicated 
the hostility of the Arab states, who 
jlent this out-of-hand settlement of a 
wllation in which they believe they 
e a vital interest. They have long 
plans for a stretch of Arab-dom- 
ted states all along North Africa, and 
h a settlement would destroy any 
de of their success. 

‘ floreover, there are indications that 
fer native peoples of Asia and Africa, 
. sitive about their own recent colo- 
yi1 status, would look upon the ful- 
ment of this reshuffling of Italian 
onies as an intention by the great 
we s to hold fast to the powers and 
Wileges of their old-fashioned im- 
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© is making adjustments 
YUGOSLAVIA IS busy at present con- 

ering various adjustments on tech- 
‘al matters with Italy. Time was, not 
if long ago, when Tito would have tol- 

d no discussion, but claimed a right 
his own way in any question raised, 
ially by Italy. But at present there 
three sets of negotiators at work in 
grade seeking an amicable agree- 
on these problems. 
is much more amenable to a 
tic consideration of the disputes 
out Trieste and adjoinihg territory. 
‘satisfactory settlement of these ques- 
will be a great help to Tito now 
his needs make him look to the 
st for supplies and support. 


fing down German trees 

M , ONCE the model for the 
in the cultivation of forests, is 
reduced to the status of a warn- 
Deforestation has become a men- 
The condition was begun by Hit- 
S war demands furthered by the 
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effects of the war itself, and now being 
hastened by the exploitation of the oc- 
cupation forces for the armies’ needs 
and zonal program. 

The Americans have been the least 
destructive, for they have learned at 
home the benefits of conservation. They 
have left the forest management to the 
trained German forestry service. Large 
British demands for 2,500,000 cubic 
meters of lumber last year, considered 
by them a natural return for Britain’s 
75 per cent loss of trees during the war, 
has been seriously opposed by the 
Americans as dangerously destructive. 

The French in their zone are the 
heaviest exploiters of the German for- 
ests. The prospective result is alarming 
the Swiss. They say that this ruthless 
destruction is causing the German cli- 
mate to “assume steppe features,” which 
in turn will disastrously affect the cli- 
mate of all Europe. It will tend to up- 
set the necessary economic structure 
and balance of Europe. 


Odds and ends 

Tue Rev. A. Zopuratis, a Greek Prot- 
estant pastor, charges that the govern- 
ment of Greece is involved in a plot to 
stifle all manifestations of public work 
and worship that are not controlled by 
the national Orthodox Church. . . 
SouTHERN Ruopest4 has enacted a sur- 
prise law. It has ordered employers of 
native workers to furnish them with 
free housing, rations, and cooking fuel 
in addition to their wages. ... FrRencu- 
MEN, whose long-delayed repatriation 
from Russian prison camps was ef- 
fected recently, report that about 100 
Spanish Leftists are “lingering” in a 
concentration camp at Karaganda in 
remote Northeast Kazakstan. They went 
to Russia in 1937-38 for pilot training 
to help their Soviet “comrades.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S championing of 


the admission of displaced persons has . 


been in contrast to its lack of emphasis 
on the even more urgent expellee prob- 
lem in Germany and Austria. Among 
many public interest groups, sensitivity 
to the needs of DPs has been offset by 
indifference to the needs of other ref- 
ugees who do not qualify as DPs. 


Expellees 

In THE Stats Department's use of the 
term, only those are referred to as “ex- 
pellees” who were evacuated from their 
homelands according to the terms of the 
Potsdam Agreement. These were the 
people from eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary who were up- 
rooted from their ancestral homes and 
forced into western Germany. 

Numbering about six million, these 
homeless people have added an intoler- 
able burden to the already crippled 
German economy. They have been 
crowded by compulsion into the homes 
of other Germans, with consequent ten- 
sion and antagonism. Many Americans 
in Germany are coming to recognize the 
economic, social, and moral problems 
resulting from this mass transfer of 
population as a serious threat to sta- 
bility. 


Other refugees 

IncLtupep in the popular use of the 
term “expellees,” but designated by the 
State Department as “other refugees,” 
are those from the Balkan countries 
who were forced to leave because of 
their German ancestry and culture. 
Mistakenly identified with the recent 
arrivals from Germany who served as a 
Nazi “fifth column,” these people, many 
of whose families had been citizens of 
their adopted homeland for centuries, 


THE EXPELLEE PROB 


were driven out in a wave of anti- 
man hysteria. y 

Robbed of their possessions, tise 
refugees poured into western Gern 
with even less chance of self-suppr 
than the “Potsdam expellees” who wit 
forcibly resettled by the military ; 
ernment. Specifically excluded jim 
the help of the International Refi@e 
Organization by its constitution ( 
sons of German ethnic origin”), 
only hope is large-scale resettlemer it 
other parts of the world. 


A tiny start 
In tHe Dispnacep Persons Act of 

a rider (Section 12) was attached w 
reopened the German and Aus* 
quotas, and made 50 per cent of ti 
quotas available to “persons of Gera 
ethnic origin who were born in Po id 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roma 
and Yugoslavia.” This would admit 
the U.S. annually a maximum of 1 
refugees who do not qualify as DP” 
While this only scratches the sur 
of the urgent need, it does const 
an official recognition of the prok 
The identical McGrath-Neely (S.. 
and Celler (H.R.1344) bills, while: 
proving the present DP Act in 
ways, propose that Section 12 be» 
moved from the DP Act and be maé) 
amendment to the basic immigri 
law. It is feared that in this pro 
Section 12 will be revoked altogethe 
What is needed is a new approat 
the problem by our government, at 
ceptance of the moral responsibilit» 
conditions resulting from the Pots 
agreement, an honest facing of the — 
of the expellee problem as it relaty t0 
the future of Germany and of the w’ 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSS! 
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Congregation Received in Georgia-Alabama 


s Dr. Linn elected for five-year term as synod president 


Ce 

4) \ NEW CONGREGATION was accepted 

y@l a candidate for the ministry was 

yy@oroved for ordination at the conven- 

a of the Georgia-Alabama Synod, 

9 15-17. The sessions were held in 

: Church of the Resurrection, Au- 

) (fsta, Ga. 

» Che new congregation was Emmanuel 
turch, Atlanta. It was organized by 
+2 Rev. J. N. Slice, missionary for the 
‘ard of American Missions, who has 

(eepted the call to become the congre- 

|, tion’s pastor. The congregation has 71 

ye 2mbers. 

) William Morgan, Birmingham, Ala., 

w IW a senior at the Southern Seminary, 

8S approved for ordination as soon as 


eorgia-Alabama Syn 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTE 
1 are: (seated) Secretary T. H. Weeks, President C. A. Linn, Treas- 


he finishes his studies and accepts a 
call, 


Dr. C. A. Linn rounded out his first 
two-year term as full-time president. 
The constitution was amended to make 
the president’s term five years, and Dr. 
Linn was re-elected. Other officers re- 
elected were: the Rev. T. H. Weeks, 
Cullman, Ala., secretary; Dr. R. L. 
Gnann, Savannah, treasurer; the Rev. 
D. L. Heglar, Brunswick, Ga., statis- 
tician; Dr. C. A. Linn, archivist. 

Elected to the Executive Committee 
were: the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, 


Savannah; the Rev. C. K. Derrick, At- 
lanta; E. G. Baumer, Atlanta; and A. H. 


Ze 


rer R. L. Gnann. (standing) Statistician D. L. Heglar, Robert F. Bowe, A. H. Reu, Erwin G, Baumer 
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Reu, Brunswick. 

+ Elected to serve on boards of institu- 
tions were: the Rev. D. A. Sox, Atlanta, 
and Mr. Ambrosini, Elberton, Ga., Low- 
man Home; the Rev. H. D. Kleckley, 
Macon, Children’s Home; Herman 
Boozer, Atlanta, Lutheridge; and A. H. 
Reu, Brunswick, Southern Seminary. 

Dr. J. J. Scherer of Richmond, Va., 
was the official ULC representative at 
the convention. The Rev. Oswald Elbert, 
Philadelphia, Pa., presented the work of 
the Student Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council. Plans have 
been made to furnish services to Lu- 
theran students at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. The Rev. John A. 
Sanders, Elberton, will serve as student 
pastor, 

The Rev. John L. Yost, Jr., Savannah, 
was convention chaplain. Dr. Linn 
preached the sermon at the opening 
communion service. 


Pastors HAVE accepted calls to 
new mission fields on the synod’s tt 
tory, and a third field is being surv’ 
by the Board of American Missions. 
statistician reported substantial gai 
membership. President Linn repc} 
that only one parish in the sync) 
without a pastor. } 

The synod paid 91.14 per cent on 
portionment in 1948 and 81.79 per © 
of the double apportionment. The « 
tas to the institutions were paid le 
per cent, and Lutheran World Ag 
was paid 187 per cent. 

The cause of Christian Higher 
cation was presented by Dr. @ 
Wickey, executive secretary of 
Board of Education of the ULCA; 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of | 
tenberg College; Dr. James C. Kir 
president of Newberry College; ani 
John L, Yost, Sr., president of the. 
theran Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 
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FAITHFUL 

“Rusty,” a brown cocker spaniel in our town, had learned to rec- 
ognize her master’s automobile. Whenever she saw the car parked 
anywhere along the street, “Rusty” would sit down beside it to wait 
for her master, George, to appear. 

But last week George traded in the car on a new one. Such things 
are beyond a dog’s understanding. So when “Rusty” found the family 
car in the used car lot, she sat down beside it as formerly, and waited 
all day. The next day she was back again in the used car lot beside 
the car that she knew as her master’s. 

Such devotion of a dog to the things that belong to her master is 
very touching. It puts to shame man’s generally feeble devotion to 
the things of his Master, God. The Bible represents God as saying, 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.” 

The Church and the Bible are two things that are particularly our 
Master’s. Anyone who makes it his practice to spend much time with 
these is sure to meet his Master there and to receive there his Master’s 
smile of approval. Roianp G. Bortz 
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‘AITH, FINANCES, AND THE FUTURE O0C- 
ied the interest of pastors and lay 
egates attending the convention of 
' South Carolina Synod in Ebenezer 
ch, Columbia, Feb. 15-17. 

e spiritual emphasis began with the 
mon by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
tt of synod, at the opening service. 
i the spirit of self-forgetfulness and 
the desire to magnify God, we 
e to this convention,” he said in 
ing for less of self and more of God 
‘the work of the synod. 

Following through on the spiritual 
tphasis, the devotions were spon- 
ed by the Synodical Committee on 
stish Education. The theme centered 
‘the Christian life and growth. Topics 
meditations were: “Implanting the 
ife,” “Unfolding the Life,” “Teaching 
e Life,” “Growth in Christian Life— 
ow?” “Growth in Christian Life— 
hy?” “Extending the Life.” These 
editations were by Miss Lucy Brady, 
Rev. Vernon F. Frazier, the Rev. 
Ibert Stemmermann, Dr. S. White 
hyne, Dr. Dwight F. Putman, the Rev. 
‘Milton Frick. 

For several years the synod has se- 
cted one cause of the church for spe- 
al consideration at each convention. 
his year it was parish education. Also 
le devotions were conducted during 
le mid-morning and mid-afternoon in- 
ead of at the beginning of sessions. 
hese came as a special order at a spe- 
fied time. 


AN EVENING SESSJQN was given to the 
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rish Education is Emphasized in South 
rolina Synod Convention 


Appeal for colleges and seminaries in 1950 is endorsed 


cause of Parish Education. In addition 
to the address by Dr. S. White Rhyne 
of the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board, most of the report was given by 
means of visual aids. The Rev. J. Obert 
Kempson, chairman, and the Rev. Ver- 
non F. Frazier, youth worker, were in 
charge of this presentation. During 
January, this committee sponsored a 
synod-wide leadership education pro- 
gram. Schools were held in the five 
conferences with a total enrollment 
above 1,000. 


THE RECORD ON FINANCES for the year 
1948 was “the best yet.” A total of 
$217,931.18 for all purposes passed 
through the synodical treasury, as re- 
ported by Treasurer J. B. Ballentine. 
Payment on ULCA apportionment was 
$85,000, a little more than 138 per cent. 
The amount in 1947 was $55,210; in 1944, 
$27,500. For Lutheran World Action 
(1948) the total was $42,162.94, or 102.7 
per cent. 

For future work the synod approved 
a financial program of $212,872 for all 
causes, including $50,000 for the Broth- 
erhood Loan and Gift Fund for Home 
Missions, and $41,839 for Lutheran 
World Action. Synodical budget totaled 
$121,033, including $65,989 for ULCA 
apportionment, and $32,689 for support 
of four institutions. 

The synod approved the program for 
the Christian Higher Education Appeal 
Year for 1950, with quotas of $103,350 
for Newberry College, $22,650 for the 
Southern Seminary. and $6,000 Special 
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Putman, Kinarp, CaucHmMaN, LrersTEAD, BALLENTINE i 
In the news at South Carolina convention 


Aid fund. These goals were set as the 
minimum. The group decided not to 
boost the college goal to $300,000 as was 
proposed on the floor of the convention. 

The program of Christian Higher 
Education Year was presented by Dr. 
Gould Wickey and Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss. 

The synod favored inclusion of $10,000 
in the 1950 budget for Home Missions. 
Amount for 1949 is $3,000. The group 
felt the need of entering several new 
home mission fields. 

The “green light” was given for the 
erection of a chapel at Clemson College, 
and for the erection of a new home for 
the president of synod. 

Dr. Dwight F. Putman of Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, was official representative 
for the ULCA. He presented the causes 
of the church at an evening session and 
was called on at other times to give his 
views on matters before the group. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, 
Orangeburg, secretary; the Rev. W. H. 
Lefstead, Summerville, statistical sec- 
retary; Mr. J. B. Ballentine, Summer- 
ville, treasurer. 


EIGHT PASTORS were received into the 
synod during the year: Virgil A. 
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Cameron, William B. Schaeffer, Hovz 
C. J. Lindler, Everette Dasher, L. Gr 
Cooper, Ph.D., John D. Zeigler, Eid 
Seckinger, and Herman Cauble. Fi 
young men from the synod, now in i 
senior class at the seminary, were )- 
proved for ordination upon recei*iig 
calls. “fp 
The old question of selection of d 
gates from the synod to ULCA conv 
tions came up for discussion throug! 4 
proposed amendment to the synod’s 7 
laws. This discussion came before / 


left. However, the group sponso’|g 
the move held their forces in hand « 
rallied enough votes to carry 
change. As it now stands each of ‘€ 
five conferences will nominate one c- 
ical and one lay delegate to be eles! 
by the synod, and three additional 4 
ical/and three lay delegates will le 
elected at large by the synod. | 

{ 


Dr. P. D. Brown of Salisbury, Wh 
and Dr. John L. Yost, president of 
Southern Seminary, reported that tbe 
are now 40 students in that institufla 
An apartment house for married it 
dents has been purchased and et 
two homes for professors were mad@ 

St. Michael’s Church, Greenville, 2 
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vy. William H. Schaeffer pastor, and 
7 Church of the Resurrection, Colum- 
4), the Rev. Virgil A. Cameron pastor, 
sh new mission congregations, were 
Mpeived into the synod. The Board of 
Ime Missions recommended that the 
aod authorize study of the matter of 
ling a synodical home missionary. 

The report for Newberry College told 
‘equipping of a “College Radio Stu- 
1)” by Mr. Fred Wessels of Savannah. 
& e need for more funds and buildings 
ud equipment was presented. Mr. 
lius Schroeder, Dr. James C. Kinard, 
d Dr. Gould Wickey spoke of the im- 
ce of the Christian college today. 


1B WORK OF the Lowman Home for 
'e¢ Aged and Helpless was presented 
7 the Rev. Leroy E. Blackwelder, new 
neral superintendent, and Dr. Wynne 
' Boliek, president of the Board of 
etors. The urgent need for more 
ormitory room was outlined. The home 
now caring for 89 persons. 
The synodical Board of Social Mis- 
“ons was represented by the Rev. 
~eorge E. Meetze, chairman. Emphasis 
“as given to the program of Evange- 
“sm in view of the church-wide effort 
“uring 1949-50. A call has been ex- 
ended for a man to succeed Dr, Carl B. 
-aughman as Social Missions pastor of 
le synod. 
‘Mr. B. T. Bodie, secretary of the 
oard of Lutheridge, the jointly owned 
ammer assembly grounds at Arden, 
1. C., outlined progress made in this 
iroject. The Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg 
{China Grove, N. C., has accepted the 
all to become director. Architects are 
eparing plans for development of this 
rogram. 
The Lutheran Children’s Home, 
, Va., was represented by Mr. 
eal Bourbsugh, superintendent. The 
ome is nearing capacity in caring for 
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children. The idea of “child placement” 
was discussed in connection with the 
report. 

In connection with the report of the 
Committee on Ministerial Education, 
presented by the Rev. W. D. Halti- 
wanger, synod voted to include students 
for the diaconate in giving aid funds. 
These would be on the same basis as 
ministerial students. 

The Rev. J. Enoch Stockman pre- 
sented the report on student work. The 
Rev. Oswald Elbert, one of the secre- 
taries of the Student Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council, outlined 
work being done among students by the 
commission. 

The Rev. F. William Brandt, syn- 
odical director for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, urged exceeding the quota for 1949. 

Dr. H. S. Petrea, editor of the South 
Carolina Lutheran, said that the paid 
subscription list for this paper has in- 
creased from 1,700 to 7,700. Most of the 
congregations of the synod subscribe 
for all their families. 


ELECTED TO various boards were: Ex- 
ecutive Board, the Rev. J. C. Derrick 
and Mr. W. P. Yonce; Home Mission 
Board, the Rev. J. V. Addy and Mr. 
M. F. Schnibben; Foreign Mission 
Board, Dr. E. Z. Pence and Mr, H. Alton 
Roof; Social Missions Board, the Rev. 
J. W. Mangum, the Rev. M. L. Kester, 
and Mr. George D. Caughman; Semi- 
nary Board, Dr. C. J. Shealy and Mr. 
F. William Capplemann; Newberry Col- 
lege Board, Dr. H. S. Petrea, the Rev. 
D. M. Shull, the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., 
Mr. B. B. Hare, Mr. A. J. Bowers, Mr. 
Z. F, Wright; Lowman Home Board, Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek and the Rev. L. Boyd 
Children’s Home Board, the 
Rev. B. M. Clark and Mr. Cornell Rey- 
nolds; Lutheridge Board, Mr. N. E. 
Derrick. 
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People on the Rubbish Pile 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


People are the biggest postwar problem. Many thousands of surplus indivie 


are stored away in inconspicuous corners, and nearly everyone has forgotten #f 


RoME was only an hour away but it 
was already after three o’clock and we 
decided to stop at Feretino for luncheon. 
I halted our little Fiat in front of a 
dilapidated trattoria and my two Ital- 
ian-speaking colleagues went in to 
negotiate a meal with the dark-haired 
woman who was cook, waitress and 
cashier all in one. 

Then, while waiting for the pasta, we 
strolled along the stony road to snatch 
some vitamins from Italy’s winter sun. 
After our visit to an Italian concentra- 
tion camp we felt an instinctive urge to 
stretch our legs. 

In a few minutes we came abreast 
of a big open room in which several 
men were busily at work. It was an 
olive-oil mill. Curiosity drew us inside, 
and soon the whole mysterious process 
of extracting oil from olives was lucidly 
clear. There are some people who 
worry about the way olives find their 
way into narrow bottles, neatly lined 
up with red centers standing at atten- 
tion from top to bottom. That of course 
is done by skillful fingers and thin 
sticks of wood. But how about oil from 
olives? 

First the fruit is dropped into a large 
round basin and ground to a pulp by 
two heavy millstones. Set on edge, 
these huge stones roll in a constant 
circle around the bowl and convert the 


Dr. Herman, in charge of the Lutheran World 
Federation resettlement program, plans to visit 
South America this month in arranging for im- 
migration of DPs. 


olives—pits included—into a 
brown mash. } 

Then a little wagon rolls up andl 
men begin spreading the pulp in la 
on a circular plate. Between each i) 
thick layer a woven mat is slappec 
looks like a round doormat over w 
countless muddy feet have mar 
Thus there is an inch of olive ooze, ° 
a mat, then more ooze, another m 
and so on until the stack is a yard }) 


ssa" 


THIS STACK Is trundled to the 
machine—a hydraulic press. Under 
atmospheres of pressure a trickl) 
brown liquid commences to desi 
into a trough. No wonder the reed 1 
looked as though muddy armies 3 
trampled across them! 

The brown liquid is then carted 
ladder by the pailful and poured ir” 
reservoir. The floor shakes with 4 
busy chugging of a De Laval separ 
—straight from the U.S.—and here 
simple process comes to an end. 
one side of the separator there gui 
apparently the same brown liquid w’? 
came out of the press but now goes: 
the gutter. On the other side cc’ 
out a thin stream of clear green « 
oil which needs no further refinem } 

I thought of the camps I had sev 
especially the one at Farfa Sale 
Camps for men are bad enough 1 
matter how good the camps may | 
but this one contained women— 
babies! It held about 280 women } 
girls and about 70 children in a se 
of long, one-story structures with 
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e floors: no running water inside, 
‘toilets inside, no furniture except 
> bunks and a few benches—and 
{ only in the infirmary and in one 
jiroom where 29 mothers lived with 
ildren under two years of age. But 
#1 in all—the buildings were good. 
‘he Italian government is not being 
Tiecessarily cruel in putting these 
nen of 35 different nationalities be- 
barbed wire. The location of the 
p in a bright, open valley is good 
7. not even the inmates have serious 
Miplaints about the food. The camp 
r is extremely friendly, patient 
| generous. After all, what is a na- 
to do when it has on its hands hun- 
of “undesirable aliens”? 
priest and a few nuns live in the 
np. The Lutheran World Federation 
the World Council of Churches 
d representatives to visit the 40-odd 
testants. Yes, the Nazis and Fascists 
worse, but—the fact remains that 
4 camps are the disgrace of our 


Who are these “undesirable aliens”? 
hey are not criminals. They are not 

iacs. They are not lepers. Their 

in fault is that they do not possess 
‘equate identity documents. They 
we no passports of the country from 
hich they: come and no visas of a 
vuntry to which they can go. They 
ve no money. Italy cannot give them 
Permit to stay and work because 
re are two million unemployed in 
y now. All that Italy can do is to 
Oncentrate” them. 


SOME OF THE WOMEN are bitter about 
alleged lack of documents. “The 

'y document we don’t have,” said one, 
is a death certificate!” She had gath- 
all sorts of papers with dozens of 
and signatures. But for some un- 
hown reason she ctfuldn’t get out. Half 
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of the women are Germans and 90 per 
cent of them want to go home. But it 
has been a year since the last transport 
was sent away. No one knew what the 
hitch was, but before leaving Rome I 
set wheels in motion to obtain the an- 
swer. 

A concentration camp is like an olive 
press. You put a lot of human beings 
into one, but most of the product goes 
into the gutter. Frau Hartig, the woman 
who has become a “mother” to the 
Protestant women and girls at Farfa 
Sabina, told me, “Here you can find 
everything from the cleanest to the 
dirtiest, from the laziest to the most 
industrious, from the purest to the 
filthiest.” 

Sluts from the waterfronts of Naples 
were slouching about in tattered ki- 
monos among bright-eyed, teen-aged 
girls whose parents unfortunately voted 
the wrong way in the South Tyrolean 
plebiscite. German camp-followers who 
after the war had remained in Italy 
shared rooms with youngsters whose 
premature sense of adventure carried 
them illegally into Italy in the hope of 
finding their way to the New World! 


Frau Hartic observed that the girls 
who really determined not to “go un- 
der” succeeded in remaining decent, but 
the monotony and idleness of months of 
imprisonment were demoralizing. There 
was very little work. Catholic nuns ran 
a small sewing room and paid prison 
wages. Daily necessities were very 
hard to buy. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that there were 17 pregnant 
women in an ostensibly man-less camp. 
Ironic commentary on the Sabine area 
from which the modern camp takes its 
name! 

As we walked through the camp I 
gathered some histories. Here was a 
clean young woman with a bright smile 
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and her hair done up in a neat yellow 
turban. There was a pale baby in her 
‘arms. She had met an American sol- 
dier in Trieste who was transferred be- 
fore marriage papers arrived. He had 
given her a good sum of money but it 
ran out at last and she had to move be- 
fore contact could be re-established. 
She tried to work but hadn't enough 
papers and wound up in camp. Hope 
has not died. We'll try to locate the 
soldier. 

Here is a slim, nervous girl in slacks, 
A daughter of good family, she is hiding 
in this ugly camp behind sun-glasses. 
With her uncle she had started from 
Germany for Argentina and they got to 
Rome but disregarded a lot of good ad- 
vice. They thought their chances would 
be better in Spain, so they headed for 
France but got caught trying to sneak 
over the border. Her uncle writes pa- 
thetic letters from his camp at the heel 
of Italy, bitterly assailing himself be- 
cause he had solemnly promised not to 
let his niece out of sight. 


NExT—aA STRANGE-LOOKING, flour-com- 
plexioned girl with deep bangs across 
her forehead. Frau Hartig feels kindly 
toward her because she had led a bad 
life. But the very first Protestant serv- 
ice held at the camp—by the German 
pastor from Rome—had stirred the 
girl’s heart and she was desperately 
trying to begin life over again—here 
and now! What an atmosphere in which 
to start! 

The day after I visited Farfa Sabina 
I attended service at the American 
Church in Rome and spoke with some 
of the ladies. They had had a “rum- 
mage sale” the day before—the kind 


Greatness is being able to love those we don't like. 
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we have all over America. To | 
great surprise, I told them abou 
almost-forgotten Protestant wom)’ 
Farfa Sabina—only 50 miles from 
Eternal City—and they decided ~ 
out the following Saturday. 


Wen I GATHERED the 40 Pro 
women of Farfa Sabina into a ro 
spoke to them, this is part of what 
to say. “Most of you are here toc: 
because too many of us really b 
that the war solved most of our } 
lems. Just because some of us wo! 
victory, we think that everything « 
to be all right. Many of us are 
normal lives again and we are bu 
day with our own concerns. We 
problems too. We have heard that_ 
are others who are worse off thay 
but we ‘normal’ people can’t wy 
stand why others should not co 
to take care of themselves. We hac 
gotten that people can be forg 
But now we are gradually beccy 
conscious of the presence of millicy 
homeless people in the world, an: 
knowledge of their plight is sinki 
our hearts. Don’t give up hope! 
help will come!” 

After it was over we all sai¢ 
Lord’s Prayer—in many tongues-- 
an audible sigh shook the women w 
single shudder. The great press Ww 
extracts the oil from our human | 
was squeezing them very hard. 
the living church can act as the } 
arator—not of the various women | 
each other, but of the good fror 
bad within them. That i is why a re 


Italian concentration camps with 
from American churches. 


—Roscor Brown FIsHER 


n’t Be Afraid of Color 


LLERSLIE A. LEBO 


Church interiors don't need to be drab. Bright color has been used 


boldly by some of the most talented artists. Here are some suggestions 
. 


PASTOR WHO TAUGHT a children’s 
s each year followed the practice 
resenting each child, at the com- 
ion of the course, with a black- 
nd Bible. The children received 
x gifts with a blend of courtesy 
_ indifference. 

e year he entered the room with 
armful of Bibles bound in brilliant 

The children were wide-eyed 
h enthusiasm and delight. They 
ched for them eagerly. They liked 
or. 


T WOULD BE a mistake to assume that 
$s attraction to color is only a phase 
childhood. It certainly cannot be 
regarded in adults. Acquired prej- 
ie and a general indifference over 
eriod of years may have dulled the 
ural response to its attraction. But, 
sp in the soul of all of us, there is 
nething which is capable of respond- 
‘to the emotional and mystical ap- 
il of color. 

Witness, for example, the favorable 
ction to the bright new cover of 
E LuTHERAN adopted a few years ago. 
most readers it was a refreshing 
darture from a design that gave the 
pression of an obituary. 

And yet we have been slow and fear- 
in introducing color into our 
irches. One of the deserved crit- 
sms of many Protestant churches is 


tor Lebo of St. Paul's Church, Millersville, 
has assisted numerous congregations in 
nning redecoration. ## 
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a drabness and a plainness which are 
traceable in large measure to the ab- 
sence of worthy decoration. 

Even the windows, which normally 
provided color in an otherwise colorless 
church, failed utterly to fulfill this 
proper function in the last 50 years 
when opalescent glass swept the coun- 
try with its muddy browns, bilious 
greens, anemic reds, and smudged 
blues. This era of aesthetic horror has 
fortunately come to an end. Today a 
growing number of reputable firms are 
creating stained-glass windows of real 
merit. 


Iv IS WELL TO remember that the use 
of color in public buildings is not a 
modern novelty. It is as old as archi- 
tecture itself, The theory that the build- 
ings of ancient Greece were of un- 
relieved white marble has been shat- 
tered by the discoveries of archeologists 
who have proved beyond doubt that 
the decorative features of the Greek 
temples such as mouldings, capitals, 
cornices, pediments, and even sculptur- 
ing were brilliantly painted. Many of 
those ancient Greek masterpieces 
would, if they could be seen in their 
original state, seem startling and garish 
to the modern eye which has been 
trained to accept whiteness as perfec- 
tion. 

What most people do not know and 
what others deliberately ignore is that 
color was also freely used to adorn 
many of the Gothic monuments of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
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turies. The interior of Saint Chapelle 
in Paris is an indication of what those 
decorations must have been. There is 
not a single square inch of the interior 
wall surface in that ineffably lovely 
structure which is not covered with 
polychrome. This, in combination with 
its matchless glass, produces an effect 
of striking beauty. 

Nor was this a local example. It was 
to be found in every part of Europe. 
A visitor to the churches of Scandinavia 
who is unprepared for the color spread 
with a prodigal hand on altars, pulpits, 
panels, and ceilings will receive some- 
thing of a shock. Spanish ironwork of 
the sixteenth century, possibly the 
finest in Europe, was likewise enriched 
with reds and blues and golds, all 
handled with the boldness of master 
craftsmen. 


Iv 1s a sap fact that in our American 
churches today we have become so en- 
slaved to the traditions established in 
the time of the Renaissance that the 
mere suggestion of many-colored dec- 
oration is often met with shock and 
suspicion. Happily there is an increas- 
ing number of exceptions to this pre- 
vailing mood. But the neglect of this 
desirable form of adornment in our 
churches is still far too general. Too 
long have we been satisfied with our 
drab and uninspiring interiors. And 
the tragedy of many church alterations 
running into thousands of dollars is the 
failure to achieve a satisfying result 
simply because color was wholly dis- 
regarded. 

Polychrome decoration, it should be 
said, is not to be entrusted to the hands 
of the local signpainter or the so-called 
church decorators whose circulars flood 
the mails. Nor indeed are the interior 
decorators who maintain elaborate es- 
tablishments in all our cities to be 
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trusted indiscriminately in ham 
this kind of work which is, in the f* 
sense of the word, a specialization. 

A number of firms which have e: 
lished reputations of competence 
whose services are available at a 
far more reasonable than is gene 
supposed have been doing excé 
work in this field. Most architects 
have specialized in church design 
have a general knowledge of the w 
field of ecclesiastical arts and are’ 
to direct committees to firms skit 
this type of work. 


PASTORS AND COMMITTEES oe 
adorning their churches with 
should, of course, give first consiv 
tion to the altar and sanctuary. 
how desperately most of them ne? 
Walk into the average church anc! 
will see an altar in the shadow 
commonplace reredos with plain p 
containing a few lines of insipid tr# 
and terminating in a series of grote 
and horrible spikes. 

Obviously, few churches can 
the installation of a reredos wit] 
rich carvings and elaborate tri 
necessary to achieve a satisfying ©: 
A simple and inexpensive solutiv. 
this problem is the installation | 
woven fabric or dossal of good color 
churchly pattern surmounted I 
hand-carved cresting or a stinplll 
dachin made of the same materi 
the dossal. A good dossal of the | 
proportion and properly installed’ 
produce as satisfying a result | 
wooden reredos of many times the 

Windows over altars, where | 
ficient height is lacking, are not re: 
mended because of the objectiow 
glare in the eyes of the congregi' 
Inasmuch as the wall space over cl» 
altars has for many years beem 
favorite gallery of third-rate am 
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ittees should tread cautiously 
tempted to have a painting done 
“friend” of the congregation. 


SANCTUARY CEILING always pro- 
s an excellent opportunity for poly- 


ed panels and painted symbols, 
ig richness and meaning to this 

place in the church. The Chris- 
1 Church has available a wealth of 
abolism, and one of the advantages 
polychrome decoration is the em- 
Boece of this rich heritage which, 
s, has been so woefully ignored by 
1erican Protestantism. 
[russes and beams in the nave of the 
rch, often gloomy and ponderous 
1 giving the worshiper the sense of 
ing in a covered bridge, can be im- 
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measurably improved by the adroit use 
of color. Painted shields and plaques 
with Christian symbols, chevron pat- 
terns on beads and chamfers as well as 
conventional motifs, intelligently han- 
dled, will do wonders to relieve the 
dullness of these structural members 
and give life and interest to a church 
interior. : 

To be sure, no article of a general 
nature such as this can serve as a guide 
for any particular situation. Its only 
purpose is to awaken churches to the 
realization that their buildings need 
not be drab and gloomy. God, who is 
the Author of all that is beautiful and 
good, should be worshiped in places that 
reflect something of that original 
beauty. 


New STEWARDSHIP 


A new stewardship has been added. It will be in the center of our 
thinking and action in all National Lutheran Council churches during 


1949-1950. 


All of us have heard of Stewardship of Time, Stewardship of 


Talents, and Stewardship of Possessions. These have been recognized 
as a part of the Christian life. The new one may be called the Stew- 
ardship of Influence. Here is what I mean: 

A large group of Luther Leaguers were going on a picnic. My car 
was leading. As I turned off the concrete road to go along the sandy 
country road, I noted that someone else had gone ahead. The tracks 
were clear. Without thinking, I followed those tracks. 

When I noticed this I said to a person beside me, “Watch those 
behind and you'll see that they follow right in our tracks.” Sure 
enough, they did, one behind the other. As we returned we saw that 
the clear rut was obvious in the roadway. 

That’s life. We all follow something and someone. We think it’s 
safer if we follow in the tracks of someone else. Often it is. Most of 
what we learn and do comes naturally from what we see others do. 

Then all of us have an influence. Someone is following in our 
tracks, even though we may not know it. They may be following 
unconsciously, but they are following. As we stress Evangelism, we 
need to consider this seriously: how do I measure up to my Christian 
duty and opportunity in the Stewardship of Influence? For Evangelism 
is the Stewagdship of Influence. VERNON F’. FRAZIER 
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“YOU MEANT WELL, MY DEAR” 
By ELIZABETH H. BEVINGTON 


A story about an unsuccessful attempt 


THE REGULAR MEETING of the mission- 
ary society was drawing to a close. Even 
before Mrs. Johnson, the president, was 
about to ask for a motion of adjourn- 
ment there was a rustle of movement 
and a faint wave of soft whispers among 
the members. 

But very shortly they grew still. Mrs. 
Johnson was standing silently before 
them, 

Finally she said, “I have another mat- 
ter to bring up. A new family, named 
Carter, has recently moved into the 
house behind us. I’ve talked to Mrs. 
Carter many times and my Rose has 
played with their Annabelle. I think 
she misses the church life she knew 
before.” 

Mrs. Johnson paused, aware of the 
questions in the minds of this small 
group of Christian women. 


Mrs. WusttmMan spoke up. “Why 
doesn’t she come here? New members 
are always welcome.” Her tone was 
decisive, and to her the matter was 
settled. 

“T’m not so sure of the welcome, even 
if it is true that no church ever has too 
many members.” Mrs. Johnson’s voice 
was regretful. 

Everyone stared in amazement. 

“The thing is, the Carters are Ne- 
groes.” 

The silence was complete. 

“Really, I can’t quite see why the 
matter would have to be brought up in 
a group like this. The Carters need us 
and we need them. But what I had in 
mind was to ask Mrs. Carter to come to 
our membership tea next week. After 
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that, she and her family might 
they could be accepted whole-h 
in our church.” 

Mrs. Johnson finished s 
“Would you like to discuss it 
leave?” 


WHILE SHE HAD BEEN talking th 
been considerable restlessness. 
of the women fiddled with their 
Others crossed and uncrossed th 
and looked at the floor. One or 
followed her with real interest. _ 

There was a long interval bie 
one spoke. 

“Why don’t they go to one 
Negro churches here? There mu} 
some, although I don’t know » 
about them.” 

Because no one else answered, 
Johnson replied, “Oh, yes, there 
several. But I think Mrs. Carter w 
like to come to our church.” 

“Can she play—or sing? I’m 
fond of the Negro spirituals. Mayt 
could get her to entertain us somet. 
Mrs. Moore was hopeful, and she 
honestly trying to be helpful. 

“Not that I know of,” Mrs. Jo 
answered, a shade stiffly. 

“If she were to come here to ck 
it would mean that we would eat 
her, at the same table, wheneve 
had dinners and teas and things. I 
have eaten with a Negro,” drawled’ 
Livingston. Her tone was faintly 
ulative. 

“Our church would hardly be 
place to practice that sort of seg 
tion, would it?” 

No one answered, 
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think we should ask her.” 


. Haptey had smiled at Mrs, Liv- 
n’s comment and she had won- 
d to herself, “What would she say 
knew how many times I had sat 
he table with Negroes, how many 
I had been in church with them, 
how many times I had gone to 
1 with them?” 
s. Johnson looked her gratitude at 
i) Hadley. 
a silence was longer than before. 
n it broke. 
at would people say?” 
think our church should be very 
ful about doing anything that’s well 
ll, revolutionary.” Mrs. Martin 
d around for confirmation. 
ye heads nodded. 
rs. Johnson stood dismayed while 
wave of comments and questions 
4 
and receded, 
don’t think we should do it.” 
Ne would be setting a precedent.” 
-retty soon all of our churches 
Id be mixed up.” 
—I don’t object personally. It’s just 
atter of principle.” 
Phy do we have to be stirred up 
this, over something controversial?” 
Things never happened like this be- 
the war.” 


rs, Haptey and Mrs, Livingston said 
ling. The former knew that there 
nothing she could say that would 
. The latter thought, “I know Mrs. 
ason is right, but I can’t do it. I 
t. Some day it will happen, but I 
t do it, yet.” 

aces flushed and one or two voices 
e a little shrill. 

rs. Johnson pounded the table. 
ere is no need to continue, because 
wish of the group is plain. I’m sorry 
‘our account thatl brought the mat- 
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ter up. But I had wished for something 
different. May I have a motion for ad- 
journment?” 

Instantly there was a motion, and 
swiftly it was seconded. More quickly 
than ever before, the women left. Mrs. 
Martin was the last. 

“I know you meant well, my dear. 
But it wouldn’t have worked. I know. 
I’m older than you.” 

Tears of indignation and mortification 
blurred the eyes of Mrs. Johnson as she 
gathered up her things. She turned out 
the lights and shut the door, never look- 
ing back. 

“Thank goodness, I never said any- 
thing to Mrs. Carter.” The thought gave 
her a tiny measure of comfort. 


ON THE DAY before the meeting of the 
missionary society, Rose Johnson and 
Annabelle Carter had sat side by side 
on the glider on the Carter back porch. 
Red head and dark head had nodded to- 
gether over a small-girl discussion 
which had included the latest books 
they had read, dolls, piano lessons and 
Sunday school. 

“There isn’t any church here like the 
one we belonged to before we moved 
here, mama said. Not for colored peo- 
ple,” Annabelle rejoined, after Rose had 
described her Sunday school teacher, 
who was a favorite person. 

“Maybe you'll be going to Sunday 
school with me pretty soon. I heard 
mama tell daddy at supper that she was 
going to ask the women to invite your 
mother to their next tea. There’s a 
meeting tomorrow. I expect they’ll ask 
her after that.” 

That night at supper Annabelle had 
impatiently waited while her mother 
filled their plates. Then the words had 
come out, somewhat mixed, but in the 
main coherent. 

“Did she really say they were going 
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to ask me to come to their tea?” 

“That’s what Rose said. That will be 
mice, won’t it, Mama?” 

Mrs. Carter turned to her husband. 

“Do you think they will?” Her face 
was aglow. 

“Wait and see,” was his only reply. 
His face tightened. 

Supper ended with no more mention 
of the membership tea. 


THE NEXT DAY after the missionary 
meeting, Mrs. Carter put the house in 
good order. Sometimes she watched the 
house behind her. In the afternoon she 
changed her dress and fixed her hair. 
As a last thought, she hurriedly placed 
a bowl of flowers on the table. Ner- 
vously, she walked from room to room. 


‘Tll pretend that I’m not exp 
anyone,” she resolved. 

When she walked past the o 
door, she saw Mrs. Johnson. 

“She’s coming.” Dark eyes wa 
eagerly, while cold fingers smo« 
glossy-hair, already perfectly arr: : 

“She’s at the gate. She’s lookii 
my flowers. She’s stopping. In a mj 
she’ll be coming up the walk.” : 

Mrs. Johnson looked toward. 
house. Then she waved and walke 
down the street. In a few second! 
disappeared around the corner. _ 

The hand that Mrs. Carter had 
raised in greeting, dropped. Her 
widened, then closed. 

“T might have known.” 


“RENDER THEREFORE UNTO CAESAR .. .” 

SEVERAL HUNDRED CITIZENS of the community were gathered in front | 
of the township school for dedication of the bronze plaque honoring 
the men and women who had been in military service. | 

The popular priest of the Roman Catholic Church was in charge 
of the program. ... The invocation was given by the pastor of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. ... The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church had been a chaplain. He was in uniform with others of the 
American Legion Post and offered the prayer in their part of the pro- | 


gram. . 
short address. . 
the Episcopal church. 


. . The pastor of Messiah Lutheran Church, U.L.C., gave a 
. . The benediction was pronounced by the rector of 


Here was something unique in the history of the community. Never 
before had I heard of such an assembly of the clergy for a common 
purpose. Roman Catholic, Missouri Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
United Lutheran ... and standing it rather well, too! 

It was a solemn occasion. For some it was all too sad. It was right 
we should be there. I didn’t mind too much that it was the pull of 
patriotism that had brought us there. I didn’t mind, that is, until it 
occurred to me how remote was the chance we’d ever come together 


like that to honor Jesus Christ! 
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ARTHUR YEAGY 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


lovies? 


Iam a young person and am a member 
a Lutheran church. I like our church. 
ut lately we have been having motion 
- in the chancel. I am not opposed 
moving pictures on a commercial basis 
in fact, no one likes movies better than 
do, in their place. I do not believe, how- 
yer, that the church is the proper place 
r motion pictures. 
Do you think I am wrong? Am I behind 
1e times? It seems that preparation of 
lotion pictures for use in churches is be- 
ig pushed hard these days. The United 
utheran Church and Lutheran World Ac- 
on have supplied films which have been 
lown to our congregation. 

Motion pictures, like many other 
things, may be used to good effect or 
be misused. As an aid to Christian edu- 
cation, or even to worship, they may 
serve a very fine purpose. The eye ap- 
peal has a large influence. The pull of 
commercial movies is powerful, but too 
frequently in a wrong direction. Pic- 
tures, both motion and still, are recog- 
nized as valuable aids to teaching, with- 
in certain limits. A movie is educa- 
tionally most valuable when it portrays 
a specific occurrence or process. It can 
do little to transmit the more subtle 
phases of religious life. Because of care- 
less thinking the educational role of 
Motion pictures has sometimes been 
grossly exaggerated. 

One of the greater dangers of the use 
of movies in the church is that enter- 
tainment may be presented under the 
guise of education. Movies have a real 
value in providing entertainment, but 
we should distinguish between the two 
and not mislabel either. If used in the 
chancel of the church they ought to be 
soundly religious in theme, very well 
done, and used only as a part of the 
Service. Furthermore, it is my opinion 
—only mine—thatthey should be used 
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only occasionally. Such programs may 
easily be overdone. If used sparingly, 
well-selected pictures may accomplish 
much good. 


Temperance 


I have been a Sunday school teacher for 
nearly 20 years and am working with teen- 
age boys. I have always tried to teach 
temperance, and have strictly lived it all 
my life. What can I tell my class after 
reading that in the ULCA convention the 
discussion of the liquor question was 
“wrapped up in words”? 

Shall I teach temperance to teen-age 
boys? Or does our church want them to 
be moderate (if they can), and if they 
can’t, go to drunkards’ graves? 

Democracy in the church is desirable, 
necessary. It calls for free open dis- 
cussion, with conclusions reached in an 
orderly way. The discussion in the ULC 
convention was altogether proper, 
though open to misinterpretations. 

As everyone knows, there is wide 
difference of opinion among Christians 
on the problems of how to deal satis- 
factorily with the use of strong drink. 
Various individuals attach themselves 
to one or another of the views expressed 
in the Scripture, without considering 
other views there expressed. 

A Sunday school teacher may well 
avoid any extreme view, but point out 
clearly and repeatedly the dangers in- 
herent in the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. Help young people to see 
and appreciate the reasons for self-con- 
trol and abstinence. Sobriety should 
be encouraged in every way. All need 
to realize that human life is the highest 
value in the universe (God himself ex- 
cepted), that any damage to it is to be 
avoided, and that everything should be 
done to bring about its fulfillment on a 
Christian level. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


FORGIVING 


“Ou, JoHNNY, how could you?” Jean- 
ette looked at the crumpled up paper 
that had been the drawing she planned 
to enter in the contest at school. Of 
course she would not hit baby John. 


But her vexation and crossness showed 


in her voice and face so plainly that 
Johnny sat down on the floor and began 
to cry. » 

Jeanette turned on her heel and went 
up to her room. She tried to smooth 
out the drawing but it was no use. 
Johnny had ruined it. Should she work 
on another one? She shook her head. 
That would take too long. 

“Tf Johnny were my child, I would 
spank him,” she said aloud. “He had 
no business taking my drawing off the 
table. And even if he didn’t know it 
was wrong, still it was naughty. I’m 
certainly not going to take him for any 
more walks.” 


SHE PICKED uP a book from her desk 
and began to read. For a while she was 
still so cross that she hardly followed 
the story. Then she came to a part that 
held her interest. The story told of a 
great English writer, Thomas Carlyle. 
He had spent long months writing a 
great book about the French Revolu- 
tion. 

When the first part was finished he 
gave it to a friend to read. One morning 
the friend, Mr. Mill, came into the room 
as the maid was lighting a fire. He saw 
her place a crumpled page in the fire- 
place. 

“What are you using to start the fire?” 
he asked. 

“Only these old pages, sir. There was 
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a pile of them here. All written oven 
Anxiously Mr. Mill examined — 
paper. It was a page that Thor 

Carlyle had written. The maid, thiy 

ing it waste paper, had burned all ° 

pages that Carlyle had worked > 

month after month. How Mr. Mill he 

to tell him the bad news! Carlyle * 

no other copy and very few notes. | 

he set to work and wrote the wh 

book again. The book made him a 

mous author. ; 
“T wonder if he was cross with 

poor maid,” thought Jeanette. “No,” 
decided, “he didn’t have time to wa 
being cross. And neither do z: Tl ‘ 

Johnny for a walk right now.’ 


WHEN JEANETTE opened her Bible i 
night she turned to the eighteenth ch 
ter of Matthew and read a story Je 
told about forgiving others. 

“T understand this story better 
I did yesterday,” thought Jeanette. — 


We Reap the Bible: Matthew | 
21-35. | 
We Sine a Hymn: Dear God, * 


Father, at Thy Knee Confessing (Cie 
tian Youth Hymnal, 213). 


| 
Dear God, our Father, at Thy knee , 

fessing 
Our sins and follies, close in Thine emb»® 
Children forgiven, happy in Thy bles» 
Deepen our spirits to receive Thy graci 


WE Pray Together: 
Father, we know that You forgive 
again and again. Help us to havea. 
ing and forgiving spirit for o 
Amen. 
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NOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 
Ne Can be Children of Abraham 


y JOHN SCHMIDT 
erses for study this week are Romans 4:3-15 


Gov’s METHop has not changed. His 
ighteousness has always been received 
qrough faith, not through obedience to 
iw. To this the Old Testament itself 
stifies, says Paul, as he cites Genesis 
5:6. God is there represented as keep- 
1g a royal account book (a good illus- 
ation of one is found in Esther 6:1). 
lere where offenses and services were 
oted, Abraham’s faith is written as the 
quivalent of righteousness. So far the 
ld Testament. 

‘The fact that Abraham’s “righteous- 
ess” had to be “reckoned” unto him, 
roves it was not his by achievement. 
his was not of merit, but of grace. 
Jages received for work done are an 
bligation, a “debt,” yet Abraham made 
0 claim upon the basis of good deeds. 
istead, conscious of his sin, he “be- 
eved God” and that which he did not 
Ossess or deserve was given him. 
There is not even the possibility of a 
int endeavor, so that Abraham’s jus- 
fication should have been in part the 
sult of faith and in part the reward 
fworks, It is wholly of grace through 
ith. Faith does not make a man right- 
dus, but through it God judges him to 
= righteous. Verse 5 is a sharp state- 
lent of the shocking truth of the Gos- 
al. The ungodly are declared to be 
ist, through faith, without works. This 
not fiction, but a divine miracle. Only 
od would and could do this thing. 
us is not news for the good, but good 
2ws for sinners. 


Lecatism, IF 17 gakes the Law seri- 
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ously, leads to despair. If it does not 
take the Law at full value, it results in 
haughty Pharisaism. Only the rejection 
of every form of moralistic religion and 
trust in the Gospel bring blessedness. 
Paul follows the Hebrew and Greek 
versions of the Psalter in crediting 
Psalm 32 to David who, he says, also 
teaches that blessedness is God’s gift 
to sinners. 

“Righteousness” is seen to be the 
same as “justification.” That is why 
forgiveness is more than a bare neu- 
trality established between God and 
man. It is rather the creation of a new 
state of abiding happiness. 


But, ossects Paul’s Jewish contro- 
verter, does not this word of David and 
all similar words of Scripture apply 
only to the circumcised Jew? (verse 9). 
Is circumcision not an essential plus or 
even a priority to faith? 

Paul might have replied that cireum- 
cision was practiced by many Gentile 
peoples, as well as by the Jews, so that 
it clearly could not be understood as 
being always a sign of the special cov- 
enant of God with His people. Instead 
he makes a historical answer, based 
upon the story of Abraham in Genesis. 
God’s righteousness was given the fore- 
father of the Hebrews 14 years before 
he was circumcised. (His acceptance 
is reported in 15:6, while his circum- 
cision is told in 17:10.) When his faith 
was “counted unto him for righteous- 
ness” (verse 3) Abraham was as un- 
circumcised as any Gentile. 

From this historical fact Paul draws 
a conclusion of first-rate importance. 
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Abraham is the father of the Jews in 
so far as they have faith. But he is also 
the father of uncircumcised Gentiles 
who have faith. Righteousness is God's 
gift to all, Jew and Gentile alike, on the 
sole condition of faith. Abraham's true 
descendants are not those who imitate 
his circumcision but those who imitate 
his faith. 

That Abraham is the natural ancestor 
of the Jews is both true and unimpor- 
tant. What is both true and important 
is the fact that he is the spiritual an- 
cestor of all believers. 


Tre JEWS WERE accustomed to speak 
of circumcision as “the seal of the cov- 
enant,” so Paul borrows the phrase. It 
is indeed a seal that confirms his ac- 
ceptance by God through faith, a faith 
that was his before circumcision. But 
a seal is always less important than that 
which it seals. Faith is valid, in and of 
itself, even without the “seal” of cir- 
cumcision. And that “seal,” placed on 
one who lacks faith, is an empty form 
that possesses no spiritual significance, 

Not this physical operation but fol- 
lowing in the steps (the idea is a mil- 
itary one, “marching in file”) of the 
father of the faithful is decisive. God's 
method has always been the same, in 
Abraham’s day as in ours; “the just 
shall live by faith” (1:17). 


TuerE IS No single Old Testament 
promise that a child of Abraham 
“should be the heir of the world” (verse 
13). This is rather a blend of these 
promises as Judaism understood them. 
Abraham was promised Canaan, an 
heir, numerous descendants and a bless- 
ing through him upon all nations, These 
were understood’to imply the coming of 
one of Abraham’s heirs who should 
bring this blessing and unto whom the 
world dominion should be given. Paul, 
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and other Christians, claimed this } 
for Jesus their Lord. 

It is true: the world-conquering 
ligion comes, humanly speaking, f 
Abraham. Its power lies in the faith 
had. Those who accept it are his sj 
itual children, for they possess the si 
“righteousness of faith” that was | 
This last phrase, obviously, condey 
the fuller statement of the righte@ 
ness that is given by God and the 
accepted by faith. 1 

Paul continues by pointing out } 
those who depend on law-religion o/ 
throw grace (verse 14), since the > 
are mutually exclusive. This is ano’ 
(compare verse 2) conditional sen 
that assumes a falsehood to be tru 
the sake of argument. If legalists’ 
genuinely the heirs of the promise ny 
to Abraham, then both “promise” 
“faith” became empty words. For 
can “promise” mean if it is conditie 
by unattainable obedience? Its be 
name would be “delusion.” (Com) 
Galatians 3:7-14 for a more exter 
treatment of this thought.) 


THE NEXT VERSE shows the way of 
to be impossible. Law is not the m 
to reach the desired goal. In fact 
opposite is true. Law provokes 
transgression (this thought is devele 
in 7:7-11). Before law was given, 
possessed a sort of unconscious andi! 
cidental nature. Now, provoked by 
position, it becomes conscious defi 

“presumptuous sins” (Psalm 19) 
that deserve and receive judgmen’ 

What Paul has already written ( 
ter 1) is enough to guard against 
garding sin “without the law” | 
lightly. Both self-will and delibe! 
transgression are judged guilty by @ 
But the Apostle is here concerned 
we recognize the law-religion as a 
alley. It does not get results. 
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‘A good many years ago it was our 
vilege to be one of about a hundred 
dents of theology to whom the late 

. W. Schaeffer came every Monday 
orning for what was called “confer- 
e,” thus distinguishing the period 

classes for which lessons were 

ssigned and recitations heard by mem- 
of the faculty. Dr. Schaeffer was 
old man. He occasionally spoke in 
iniscent fashion about occurrences 
‘the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
mtury. He was a pastor when the 
illerite heresy gripped the people with 
ae fear that the end of the world would 
ceur on a certain date which he named. 
he people were greatly excited. “They 
ame to their churches as often as serv- 
es were held.” 

Dr. Schaeffer was a stickler for what 

re call, for lack of a better word, good 

anners on the part of clergymen. He 
imself set an example of what he ad- 
ocated. He garbed himself in a black 
uit with Prince Albert coat. He wore 
he white bow tie, which was the mark 

f the minister in those days, and he 

eprecated clothing of color. Even a 

tay suit he banned as unbecoming a 

lergyman. 


dwin Booth's example 

Once in the course of his “confer- 
nce” the manner of the minister at the 
actern was the subject of his comment. 
le recalled having heard the critical 
emarks of the noted Shakespearean 
ctor, Edwin Booth, about a preacher 
vho treated the Bible as no more than 
n ordinary book as he turned its leaves 
h search of the chapter from which he 
ead. Then Mr. Booth himself read the 
election and by “tis rendition of the 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


sacred text made a lasting impression 
upon his audience, Dr. Schaeffer among 
them. 

We have since then heard portions 
of the Bible read many times by many 
of our Lutheran leaders. It has oc- 
curred to us even recently that we Lu- 
therans are not only correct theologi- 
cally in making the Gospel lesson the 
high point in our Lord’s Day worship, 
but probably the minister is at the peak 
of his influence as he reads “the Gospel 
and Epistle lessons for the Day.” 

If, as is generally the case among us 
Lutherans, the pastor is not self-con- 
scious, but himself aware of what he is 
doing; if he projects from himself and 
his reading the fact that it is God’s Word 
that those present are hearing; if he 
avoids personal mannerisms, elocution- 
ary decorations and what for lack of 
another word we must call misuse of 
his position as he brings a message from 
God to man; if in short he himself has 
had divine grace for the occasion when 
he is a herald of the will of God, he will 
read the Bible effectively. 

To the above we add a word of per- 
sonal testimony: no matter how often 
one has heard the “lessons for the Day” 
read, they never become too old to re- 
ceive grateful hearing. 


Careful balancing required 

Among the critical situations which 
have been brought into almost univer- 
sal consideration in the past quarter 
of a century is a re-appraisal of the re- 
lationships of church and state. The 
definition of neither of these has been 
materially altered, but shifts of empha- 
sis have been proclaimed by scholars 
and leaders of popular thought. One of 


these shifts will no doubt receive con- 
sideration in Lutheran circles as its 
spokesmen present the obligations and 
implications of CHEY—Christian 
Higher Education Year. Emphasis is 
needed and expected. 

It is not alone the cracks in the walls 
and leaks in the roofs of the nation’s 
little red schoolhouses that are being 
subjected to re-appraisal. These have 
earned their costs and the replacement 
of a central building in which the in- 
struction can be departmentalized, the 
use of a bus into which the pupils can 
be loaded for transportation morning 
and afternoon, and better training for 
the teachers (with better pay and more 
months of employment). These in com- 
bination have solved the most apparent 
problems of popular education. It is 
with a measure of astonishment that 
one reads or hears it said that consider- 
able illiteracy continues in the United 
States and that a lot of those who are 
entitled to higher education lack the 
opportunities to “go to college.” 


Federalized schools 

But in our opinion as an American 
citizen, the most baffling phase of the 
problem is the agitation in behalf of 
governmental subsidies, devised to 
equalize the educational equipment in 
communities and areas of the nation: 
Only persons whose convictions are 
helplessly and hopelessly entangled 
with class prejudices, we hear and read, 
ought to oppose the extension of pop- 
ular higher education. Learning limited 
to the three R’s was profitable for Amer- 
ican institutions, it is agreed. “Look 
what the destruction of illiteracy is do- 
ing for Russia and for Spain and prob- 
ably for the future of India” it is sug- 
gested. 

And what could be more equitable, 
it is properly asked, than a system of 
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education in which there are no distis 
tions of race, color, and creed? Si 
an ideal cannot be said to have be 
established by the fathers of the nat 
from whose deliberations we have 
constitution and its amendments. 
must also be admitted that nearly 
quite a half century elapsed before so 
of the commonwealths adopted co 
pulsory primary education. And & 
now the plan to meet the objections 
high costs by imposing taxes is str 
uously opposed. 

We are hearing that a texan peal 
school system is un-American, * 
democratic and anti-religious. Its 
troduction into the system of laws wk 
have been developed in America » 
alter the basic principles of our form 
government which opposes repose 
authority in the few and holds that 
many are incapable. 

The attitude of the Lutherans in~ 
United States and Canada has in | 
opinion been one of undeveloped phai 
In the earlier decades of the nineteer 
century, popular education, in so fa’ 
it existed, was arranged for by the 
ligious societies who favored 
meagerly supported parochial sche! 
It is probable, however, that the inte 
sic merits of intellectual training 
likewise the economic value of train 
the youth received less considera’ ’ 
than was given to the preservation) 
denominational contentions and tr! 
tions of language from the countrie”) 
Europe from which a large percer 
of U.S. immigrants come. 

Certainly the Roman Catholic pi) 
chial school system was establishen2 
an essential. Also the Lutheran®™ 
many communities, remembering 3 
evangelical faith implied mental tr» \ 
ing, put the schoolteacher side by | 
with the pastor. 

—NATHAN R. MELHOW 
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What Amsterdam Involves 


Man's Disorder and God's Design. The Amsterdam Assembly Series. Harper. 853 pages. $5. 
This omnibus book embraces 1) the four companion volumes of resource material 
repared for study in advance of the Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
asterdam; 2) the reports of the four corresponding sections; and 3) the “Message” of 
ie Assembly. For those wishing the Amsterdam material in cheaper form, the report of 


ach of the four commissions is published in a separate volume at $2. 
Fourteen distinguished church leaders representing various communions contributed 


» Volume One, which treats of “The 
miversal Church in God’s Design”; 11 to 
olume Two: “The Church’s Witness to 
od’s Design”; 10 to Volume Three: “The 
hurch and the Disorder of Society”; and 
sven to Volume Four: “The Church and 
ie International Disorder.” In the lists of 
mtributors appear such well-known 
ames as Aulen, Barth, Brunner, Florov- 
sy, Niebuhr, Tillich, Horton, and Nolde. 
Reflected in this work are not merely 
scent and arresting conclusions of some 
f the world’s most renowned churchmen, 
ut also the achievements in ecumenical 
linking through the past several decades. 
me notes here what was achieved at the 
xford and Edinburgh Conferences in 1937 
nd in subsequent years during which the 
Yorld Council of Churches was “in process 
f formation.” 

The Assembly at Amsterdam did not 
mally adopt the documents, but made 
se of them for study and assistance in 
eaching fresh conclusions in ecumenical 
onviction. 

Among the interests noted appear the 
emands for penitence and contrition on 
he part of the churches to clear the way 
or co-operative action . .. the concept 
f the presence of God not in a place, but 
2 a people anchored to Christ ... the 
onviction that nothing but a total Chris- 
lanity will have any power to combat 
Nass paganism and materialism ... the 
hurch as the only hope of society in its 
resent extremity ... the bringing of all 
hurch bodies and agencies under ecu- 
nenical scrutiny . ist the necessity of the 
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recovery of the urgency of early Christian 
evangelism ... understanding the problem 
of the church as the existence of the 
churches ... and the gearing of ecumenical 
values to the local parish level. 

The volume is clearly not a theological 
unit. Wide diversity appears in both the 
topics and their treatment. On few doc- 
trines set forth is there complete agree- 
ment. The doctrine of the church, for ex- 
ample, ranges in concept from extreme 
catholic to simple congregational. Counter 
to each other appear the conclusions of 
such men as Barth and Niebuhr, Dulles and 
Hromadka. Not only in doctrinal concepts 
but also in practical approaches to world 
problems there is much disagreement. 

But it must be borne in mind that the 
aim of the work has been to bring together 
a wide range of views from all parts of the 
Christian world for mutual study and care- 
ful appraisal. That the four companion 
volumes contributed richly to the thinking 
of the four respective sections is clear from 
their recorded deliverances, which, after 
all, reflect considerable unity of thought 
and which are “commended to the churches 
for serious consideration and appropriate 
action,” 

Both pastors and laymen will find this 
work indispensable for the study of the 
Amsterdam Assembly and for the under- 
standing of the ecumenical movement as 


represented in the World Council of 
Churches. E. E. Frack 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Enduring Book 


The Life of God in the Soul of Man. By Henry 
Scougal. Edited by Winthrop S. Hudson. West- 
minster. 95 pages. $1.50. 

“The worth and excellency of a soul is to 
be measured by the object of its love.” 
Pithy observations of such timelessness 
characterize this classic book of devotion 
which in three centuries and in countless 
editions has won an enduring place in the 
Christian hall of fame. 

Now in this most recent edition, with a 
valuable introduction of some length by 
Winthrop S. Hudson, the letters of spir- 
itual counsel to a friend written by young 
Henry Scougal, “Aberdeen's immortal mys* 
tic,” lay claim to our generation. 

For Scougal “true religion is a union of 
the soul with God, a real participation of 
the divine nature, the very image of God 
drawn upon the soul... a divine life.” 
Its root is faith; its chief branches are 
“love to God, charity to man, purity, and 
humility.” The book describes these char- 
acteristics and gives directions toward their 
realization in one’s own experience. 

Typical Scougal-isms are: “Like the 
rainbow, they (worldly pleasures) looked 
very glorious at a distance, but when I 
approached, I found nothing but emptiness 
and vapor.” He who loves his neighbor 
“had rather suffer a thousand wrongs than 
be guilty of one.” “All impure delights 
have a sting in them.” 

The owner of this volume will find that 
its worth increases, as a wise and trusty 
spiritual friend. The book which converted 
Whitefield should have something to say 
today. Rosert W. STAcKEL 

Pittsburgh 


Bunyan Reappears 


The Holy War. By John Bunyan. Moody Press. 
378 pages. $3.50. 

The Moody Press is presenting its 
Wycliffe series of Christian classics, under 
the editorship of Wilbur B. Smith. This 
reviewer, who never spent much time 
reading the classics, was impressed by the 
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make-up of the book in comparison wv 
older editions. A modern format, incluc 
easily readable type, modernization. 
spelling and punctuation, chapter divisi, 
marginal paragraph headings and comp) 
footnotes, makes the reading of this cla 
of 1682 very easy and most profitable, — 

Little need be said about The Holy V 
Those who have read it know the thrill! 
story of “the spiritual warfare betw 
the Lord and Satan for the Town of M 
soul,” which is representative of this we 
as well as the individual Soul. On the of 
hand, those who have not read this f 
work—that has been published in 
100 editions—have a thrill awaiting th 
as they discover for themselves how “Mi 
soul,” created perfect by God, falls 
Satan and is later, after great effort, re 
tured and protected effectively against “ 
Evil One.” 

In the end there is the triumphant 
nouncement of the Lord of the comp 
rebuilding in renewed and lasting sp! 
dor of the devastated “town of Manse 
or as it may be more directly interpret 
“the soul of man.” | 

GerorcE E. Bowersox, <! 

Salisbury, Pa. 


No Cynicism 


Selected Poems of John Oxenham. Editey 
Charles L. Wallis with a biographical skete: 
Erica Oxenham. Harper. 178 pages. $2. 

In this book 144 poems of varied len! 
are grouped under 10 headings. Head! 
are supplied from titles of as many po} 

The biographical sketch of 12 p 
serves to satisfy the reader’s curil! 
about the life of Oxenham, whose | 
name was William Arthur Dunkerley, | 

The poems of this book are good | 
reading and re-reading. Many lines m¥ 
be found usable for quoting. They gives! 
couragement for life and for faith, the i 
power of life. Here is no cynicisnw’ 
despair. One can read at random } 
hardly fail to find the right kind of li 

Nokomis, Ill. A. L. ANGERSBAN! 
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ADVISER FORELL 


... after || years, home 
_—$$ 


PAN Selects Forell 

George Forell was forced 
ut of Austria when Hitler 
avaded that country in 
938. After some harrowing 
xperiences he arrived in 
\merica, completed his 
raduate work in theology 
nd now is a member of the 
hilosophy department at 
mstavus Adolphus Col- 
ege, St. Peter, Minn. 

This summer Forell will 
eturn to his native land 
or the first time since 1938 
nd it will be on a mission 
f peace. 

Forell has been selected 
Ss adviser for the group of 
finnesota students who 
vill spend the summer do- 
ng research work in Aus- 
ria under sponsorship of 
PAN (Student Project for 
Amity among Nations). 

SPAN, a youth movement 
or promoting world peace, 
vas organized at the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota in 
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90 students from nine Min- 
nesota colleges will study 
in Austria, Benelux, France, 
Italy, England and Sweden, 
leaving in June, and re- 
turning in September. 

The students will gather 
material for special re- 
search problems. Later they 
will write a thesis concern- 
ing their study and receive 
credit from the summer 
school division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The organization of the 
SPAN movement is an out- 
growth of UNESCO, de- 
signed to bring about mu- 
tual understanding among 
the peoples of the world, 
and a truer and more per- 
fect knowledge of each 
other’s way of life. 


On Six-month Visit 

The Rev. Alex Funke, 
traveling secretary for the 
Student Christian Move- 
ment of Germany (Stu- 
dentengemeinde) arrived 
in the U.S. early in Feb- 
ruary to visit Lutheran stu- 
dent groups for six months. 
He comes on invitation of 
the Lutheran Student As- 
sociaticn of America. While 
here his itinerary will be 
arranged by the Division of 
Student Service of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

The main purpose of the 
visit is to bring to students 
an understanding of the 
student Christian work in 
Germany and to build 
closer ties between the Lu- 
theran students of North 
America and the Lutheran 
students in Germany. The 


Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America has been 
assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion of the German work 
through its gift of $5,000 to 
the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Also 
through its own program of 
Lutheran Student Action, 
it provides scholarships and, 
this year, a grant of $1,200 
to the Studentengemeinde. 

It isn’t the first time that 
Pastor Funke has been on 
this side of the Atlantic. In 
43, he was in PW camps in 
Kansas and Iowa as a chap- 
lain for Prisoners of War. 
In ’46, he was returned to 
Germany and became trav- 
eling secretary for the 
Studentengemeinde. 

For two years he has 
been visiting universities, 
preaching, lecturing, lead- 
ing Bible study and discus- 
sions and organizing local 


VISITOR FUNKE 


. after rehabilitation, liaison 
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THREE CONGREGATIONS, ONE IDEA 
... the Asheville Iddingses were happy 


groups in Germany. Ap- 
proximately 20 new groups 
have been formed during 
this time under his leader- 
ship. It is estimated that 
before the war there were 
only 30 local branches in all 
of Germany with approx- 
imately 1,200 members. At 
the present time there are 
over 70 local groups in the 
three western zones alone, 
with over 7,000 members. 
Pastor Funke feels that 
there has been a new 
awakening and understand- 
ing among the students in 
Germany and that they are 
ready today to listen to the 
Christian message. 


Tarheel Gifts 

Members of three North 
Carolina Synod congrega- 
tions recently arrived at the 
same conclusion—‘it would 
be nice to give pastor a 
car!” 

As a result, Pastor F. L. 
Conrad of Emmanuel 
Church, High Point; Pastor 
Lethco Bumgarner, of Lu- 
theran Chapel, East Gas- 
tonia; and Pastor J. White 
Iddings, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Asheville, are now 
driving new automobiles. 
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Pastor Iddings received 
his auto following a service 
recently. Dr. M. L. Griffin, 
left (see cut), secretary of 
the church council, pre- 
sented the keys as the pas- 
tor’s family watched. 


NLC Appointment 

Miss Norma Arnesen, St. 
Olaf College graduate and 
a member of Trinity 
Church (ELC) in New 
York City, has been ap- 
pointed Traveling Secretary 
for the Western Region for 
the Student Service Divi- 
sion of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

As such, she will be re- 
sponsible for the work of 
the division in 45 colleges 
and universities in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Western 
Canada. 

Following graduation 
from St. Olaf College, she 
worked for the Division of 
American Missions of the 
NLC in the emergency pro- 
gram among wartime gov- 
ernment workers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., later helped 


organize the Luther 
Youth Council there. I 
ing 1945-46, she servec 
Acting Dean of Womer 
Augustana College, Sii 
Falls, S. D. During= 
summer of °46, she wa 
member of the Intex 
tional Student Service * 
of Czechoslovakia an 
visitor to the World’s 

dent Christian Federa: 
in Gwatt, Switzerland. 


Four-Decade Service 
Last month, the 


munity of Somerset, 
honored Dr. I. Hess W 
ner, pastor of Old Tri! 
Church for the past 
years. Leaders of relig 
and civic organizai 
planned the anniver 
celebration “to pay triv 
to one of Somerset’s + 
distinguished citizens.” 

Charter member of 
Rotary Club, its secret) 
treasurer since organize 
in ’25, Dr. Wagner is a_ 


DOCTOR WAGNER! 
... 40 years appreciates 


The Lu 


esident of the Chamber 
Commerce, organized the 
munity Chautauqua 


Synod for three 
. During his 40-year 
forate, he saw his con- 
tion grow to 1,366, 

Dr, Henry W. A. Hanson, 
esident of Gettysburg 
lege, and Dr. Dwight F. 
man, president of the 
ntral Pennsylvania 
od, spoke at the anni- 
ary service Feb, 13. 


more fo Albany 
liss Kathleen Weant, 
ish worker at St. John’s 
rch, Baltimore, Md,, 
similar work March 1 
. John’s Church, Al- 
tik 
to beginning her 
k in Baltimore in 1945, 
had served in the Lu- 
ran Settlement House in 
ladelphia for nine years, 
first assignment follow- 
graduation from the 
Imore Motherhouse. 
le Rev. Russell S&S. 
nzle is pastor. 


the Mediterranean 
laplain Karl G. Peter- 


stationed aboard the 
} “Yellowstone,” a de- 
yer-tender, is currently 
a five-month cruise of 
Mediterranean. As his 
‘Stops in various Near 
/ ports he plans to re- 
Sit such spots as The 
e€opagus in Athens, 
th and other points 
liar to Bible sclfolars. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Wor.p-Gorne-ro-THn-Docs Derparrment: “The 
children now love luxury; they have bad manners, 
contempt for authority; they show disrespect for 
their elders and love to chatter in place of exercise. 
They contradict their parents, chatter before com- 
pany, gobble up dainties at the table, cross their 
legs and tyrannize their teachers.” Not an FBI re- 
port for juvenile authorities; rather, Socrates. 


During all those midwestern blizzards, motorists 
wore finding it oxtromely difficult to start engines 
in sub-zero tomperatures. Ono Midland College stu- 
dont solved his problem by installing two burning 
light bulbs under the hood. Enough heat was gen- 
erated over night to keep the motor warm, ready 
to start at the first pross of the starter. Commented 
follow students—"a bright ideal” 


Since the first one 19 years ago, over a thousand 
Golden Hours have been broadcast each Sunday 
morning from the nave of St. Matthew’s Church in 
Kitchener, Ontario. Despite the fact that ice storms 
blew down transmission lines and fire twice de- 
stroyed station facilities, not once has a service 
failed to go on the air over CKCR, Kitchener. A 
five-man committee assists Dr. John Schmieder in 
the weekly broadeasts which began their twentieth 
year on Feb. 20. 


People in one Detroit suburb have one less ox- 
cuse for not attending church. Pastor Martin J. 
Zulauf and his laymen have arranged to park their 
cars at strategic intersections of the community 
each Sunday morning. On tho cars placards read 
"This car goos to Cross of Glory Lutheran Church!” 


When Dr. Arthur Voorbus arrived from Estonia 
last summer to accept the New Testament professor- 
ship at Chicago Seminary, he had left his wife and 
small daughter in Europe. Since fall, he’s been liv- 
ing in a dorm on the Maywood campus, When word 
arrived recently that clearance had at last been 
obtained for his family, the Seminary Guild swept 
into action; a shower was held, an apartment located 
among seminary property, and furniture, linens and 
household utensils were supplied from contributions 
from Lutheran churches of the area, To top off their 
generosity, a purse of $150 was added, 


CAMPUS 
For Federal Aid 


The board of trustees of 
Carthage College has gone 
on record approving fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Composed of leading 
businessmen, attorneys and 
Lutheran church ministers, 
it met for two days re- 
cently to formulate policy 
and launch plans for ad- 
ministrative action for the 
following year. 

In approving federal aid 
to education, the board an- 
nounced support of federal 
scholarships for students in 
the upper quarter of their 
high school class with 
choice of college left en- 
tirely up to the student. 

The trustees also came 
out for wholehearted sup- 
port to the United Lutheran 
Church’s 1950 campaign for 
six million dollars for the 
church’s colleges and semi- 
naries—Christian Higher 
Education Year. 


Campus Carfoon 
Across the United Lu- 


theran Church college cam- 
puses, students are finding 
it increasingly difficult to 
concentrate on studies in- 
stead of strolling along 
campus walks, working out 
on the ball diamond, or at- 
tending spring hops. 

For, hints of spring— 
whether the sound of cow- 
hide smacking hickory, the 
first whisps of warm air 
through an open classroom 
window, or just the routine 
tearing off of calendar 
pages—are not conducive to 
long hours in the library, 
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laboratory or lecture hall. 

One of the best pictorial 
interpretations of current 
campus atmosphere was 
caught by a Wagner Col- 
lege junior, Don Brockman. 
In a cartoon (see cut), cap- 
tioned “I can hardly wait 
till vacation begins” his 
sketch needed no further 
explanation to Joe College 
this spring. 


iia 
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Brockman in "'The Wagnerian" 


Rave Notices 

The famous Midland Col- 
lege a cappella choir has 
completed its 21st annual 
concert tour with a home- 
coming concert in Fre- 
mont’s City Auditorium. 

One of the oldest organ- 
izations of its kind, the 
Midland choir made a win- 
ter concert tour of 2,800 
miles through the South- 
west. Despite two blizzards, 
and torrential rains, the 41- 
voice choir made every 
scheduled concert appear- 
ance and was well received 
by music enthusiasts and 
critics. 

A music critic for the 
Fort Worth, Tex., Star- 


Telegram, said in a rev 
after the choir appear 
Trinity Church, 
Worth: 

“It is marvelous th, 
small institution like ]} 
land College can produ 
choir of such caliber. — 
fact that the talents {) 
been selected from a s¥ 
student body proves 


choir that can equal 
highest standards. The 
quality, blending of ve: 
and enunciation of ~ 
were supreme.” 

The choir is directer 
Prof. Oscar Lyders. 


Religion-In-Life Week 
Three top-flight speey 
were featured during © 
tysburg College’s Relig: 
In-Life program, spons 
in mid-February by 
Student Christian Asse 


pastor of Holy Trir 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Robert J. McCracken, 
tor of Riverside Ch 
New York City; andi! 
Clarence C. Stoughton: 
ecutive director of the | 
theran Laymen’s Move’ | 
and president-elect of | 
tenberg College, were 
speakers. 
Topics discussed | 
cluded: “The Peril of | 
formity” by Dr. McCra 
“What’s the Differer’ 
by Dr. Stoughton; and | 
Gospel and the Twer! 
Century” by Dr. Loew 
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alifornia Doubles Apportionment 


‘rough Mission Churches’ Support 
/ By Atsert B. ScCHWERTZ 


“Los AncELES—Although the close of 1948 
sought few cheery sunshine-filled days, 

and although millions of 
alifornia 


dollars had been lost in the 
productivity of the fruits 
{our soil, the people of the California 
ynod came to the aid of the church by 
aying on the line, the double apportion- 
jent goal of 1948. 
‘The figure for synod went to over 
100,000 from a synod where 50 per cent 
the churches are missions and many 
ers of our congregations have building 
grams, and others are reducing their 
debtedness. We are proud of the im- 
‘etus God has given our people to make 
ais glorious response possible. 
‘In addition to the double apportionment, 
jearly $32,000 in cash was given in special 
venevolences. 
One hundred years ago the first Lu- 
heran migrated with those who came West 
luring the gold rush to California. In cele- 
ation of this event the synod has ar- 
anged to co-operate with other National 
witheran Council bodies represented on 
he territory to hold conventions simul- 
aneously the first week in May. 
_ At the first evening mass-event, ULCA 
resident Franklin Clark Fry will address 
he assembly. Dr. Fry will be the guest 
#f the California Synod and the represen- 
ative of the United Lutheran Church at 
Sessions. This occasion should be one 
f the greatest highlights in the history 
f the Lutheran Church on the West Coast. 
Tse Rev. Vian P. Benxo is the new pas- 
or of St. Peter’s Church, San Diego. Dr. 
Toward A. Anspach has been called to 
3race Church, Santa Barbara. 
Tue Rev. Grorce Srrnot, of Sania Bar- 
bara, has accepted a call from the National 
eran Council for service overseas 
among the DPs. 
The Rey. FRANKLIN Swanson has ac- 
septed a call by the Board of American 
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Missions to organize congregations in the 
San Leandro-Hayward area. 

THREE BOARD MISSIONARIES have accepted 
calls from congregations: the Rev. Howard 
A. Lenhardt to Altadena; the Rev. John P. 
Stump to La Canada; and the Rev. Ken- 
neth P. Linton will be serving the Mount 
Zion congregation in Yreka. 


Nebraska Synod Tops Apportionment 


Goal for the First Time in Years 
By Pau WizGMAN 


FoR WHAT MANY BELIEVE is the first time 
in the history of the Nebraska Synod—at 
least in recent years—the 
apportionment goal was 

Nebraska pped. In fact, figures re- 
leased by Synodical Treasurer F. E. Wood 
indicate that the final percentage was 111. 

In 1940, only one congregation subscribed 
its entire apportionment goal. In 1948, 
twenty churches went 200 per cent or over! 
Sixteen congregations went 100 per cent 
or better. In 1948, total apportionment paid 
amounted to over $85,000 as compared with 
slightly more than $20,000 eight years ago. 
Total benevolence in ’48 was $120,000 plus, 
almost six times the figure for 1940! 

“Some of our people,” says Treasurer 
Wood, “are beginning to know the joy of 
giving. When our people of the Nebraska 
Synod reach the point where we all realize 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
we will give not 100 or 200 per cent, but 
300 or 500—and love it!” 

LurHer Memorrat CHurcH, Omaha, be- 
came self-supporting the first of the year. 
In 1948, the congregation paid its appor- 
tionment 200 per cent, paid in full its LWA 
goal. The 1949 budget includes all appor- 
tionment, unapportioned benevolences and 
CHEY. The membership has been active: 
a new study and office has been built for 
Pastor W. F. Most; attendance at the Jan- 
uary communion set a new all-time high; 
a basement room has been furnished for 
the younger children during Sunday school, 
for a nursery during the church hour. A 
member has built an altar for Children’s 
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Church, a miniature of the one in the 
chancel. 

Sr. Paun’s Cxurcs, Auburn, has a new 
kitchen dispenser and a supply of 1,000 
paper cups donated by Layman Orval 
Hecht. Recently, an organ, chimes and 
other improvements were dedicated as “a 
gift of thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
His protection during the last war.” 


The Rev. Fred H. Henkel of St. Paul's, 
Auburn, was elected president of the South 
Platte Conference at sessions held in York 
in January. Speakers included Pastor W. 
Gilbert Wise, director of the new Lutheran 
Resettlement Service for Nebraska, and the 
the Rey. T. J. C. Schuldt, president of the 
Nebraska Synod. 


Iv rook over three months to overhaul 
the card index of First Church, South 
Sioux City, Pastor J, Ernest Messer re- 
ports. “The reviewing of the names was 
like the review of a five-year mental 
diary,” the pastor concludes. “It was the 
middle of the war when I came to the 
parish—all the anxieties of those years plus 
the exhilaration of the victory, There was 
the restlessness of the postwar period, then 
the illnesses, bereavements, misunder- 
standings, accomplishments, joys, and spir- 
itual victories to which human nature is 
heir. A pastor's greatest disappointment 
in such an exercise is a vision of the pile 
of broken promises which must arise be- 
fore the Lord, promises made to Him and 
not kept. A pastor’s greatest joy is the 
observance of the quiet expression of the 
working of the Spirit in the lives of those 
who submitted their lives to His gracious 
promptings.” 

LurneraN Women of Omaha have a new 
project—furnishing a quilt for each room 
at Tabitha Home, 

Tue Broraxrnoop of Emmanuel Church, 
Tekamah, recently donated a ping-pong 
table to Luther Leaguers of the congrega- 
tion, 

Grace Crurcn, Tine oln, has a new com- 
munion rail, two new nave lanterns and a 
choir window, all as memorials. Cost 
topped $2,000. 
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Verona, Utica Pastors Installed; 


Syracuse Society Plans Institute 
By Curistian P, Jen 


Syracuse—The Rev, Richard E. Berti 
was recently installed pastor of St. Pe: 


Church, Verona, by | 
president of the — 
New York assisted by the Rev. W: 
Nolte and the Rev. Robert Nelson. ; 
On Jan. 23 the Rev. Robert J. Nelson’ 
installed pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
The Rev. Edmund Bosch and the Rev. 
ence Schaertel participated. } 
Tue Lurarran Socrery of Syracuse 
Onondaga County will sponsor an inst 
on Feb, 23 at First English Church. Cov: 
offered are: “Fundamental Lutheran If 
trines” with the Rev, Norbert H. Strae 
Luther Memorial Church, North Syrat: 
instructor; “The Life of Martin Luther, 
Dr, Christian P. Jensen, Zion Church, 
cuse; “Growth of American Luth 
by the Rev. John E, Sjauken, pastor 
John and St. Peter's; and “An Expl 
of the Common Service,” by the — 
Frank H. Shimer, First English Ch 


Mission’ Society Authorizes Chay 
In Official Name to Avoid Confu 


PHILADELPHTA—The Inner Mission So» 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
changed its m 

Henceforth it will! 

Pennsylvania Sy ae 
Social Mission of Philadelphia. The ch» 
in official title was authorized at a re 
annual meeting of the organization aw 
designed to avoid confusion with 
groups in the metropolitan area. 
Officers of the group elected inc! 
President Harold C. Snyder, Vice Pres’ 
G. Harry Ditter, Secretary Mrs. Ea 
Stoner, and Treasurer Alfred C. Graff. 
Peter P, Hagan is honorary president. 
THe scHooL system of Philadelphian 
explained to members of the Philade: 
Lutheran Social Union at the Robert 


The 


el Feb. 17. Speaker was Dr. Louis P. 
er, superintendent of the city school 
, who talked on “Meeting Individual 
in Our Schools.” Introduced by Dr. 
Deininger, Dr. Hoyer explained in 
ail the opportunities provided city school 
dren in a system designed to “concen- 
te on meeting the individual needs” as 
yosed to “mass promotions.” 
yk. Mintarp GLADFELTER, vice president 
1 provost of Temple University, spoke 
the second meeting of the Elm Club at 
tel Sylvania Feb. 17. Over 60 laymen 
rd the ULCA Board of Education mem- 
‘outline some disturbing trends in the 
d of socialism and higher education. 
Gladfelter lamented the apparent 
ithy on the part of the general public. 
(immpers of Bethel Church recently cele- 
their 47th anniversary. Guest 
aker was Pastor Marcus Otterbein, of 
‘Parish and Church School Board. Dur- 
- service, the oldest charter member, 


r-old John Kulp, was recognized. 


The annual Pastors’ Convocation, spon- 
sored by the alumni association of Philadel- 
phia Seminary, will be held April 20-21. 
Speakers will include: Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 

amma Divinity School; Dr. A. J. Muste, 

Fellowship of Reconciliation; G. Allan Dasch, 
labor relations expert; Dr. Frederick Nolde, 


EMBERS of St. Michael’s Church, Ken- 
m, have voted to raise $25,000 by 1951 
interior renovation. By that time mem- 
3 will observe the 90th anniversary of 
‘church. It is hoped that the work and 
raising will be completed in time for 
celebration. During the past five years, 
Se to $20,000 has been spent in improve- 
nts and repairs. In 1948 the congregation 
id 75 per cent of apportionment, its Lu- 
ran World Action in full. The Rev. 
ther J. Stippich is pastor. 
Dr. G. Exson Rurr, editor of Tue Lu- 
BRAN, was speaker at the 20th anniver- 
y of Redemption Church, Jan. 24, Others 
rticipating in the celebration were the 
stor of the congregation, the Rev. Albert 
Shumaker, and a former pastor, the 
v. Ralph M. Andef#on. 
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Wiiu1am H. Parrick, layman of Trinity 
Church, Germantown, was guest speaker 
at a meeting of church councilmen of 
Northeast Philadelphia Feb. 16 at Zion 
Church, Olney. Approximately 150 coun- 
cilmen from 16 congregations held what 
leaders said will be an annual fellowship 
dinner. Discussion of “What a Layman 
Can Do in the Congregation,” with em- 
phasis on stewardship, featured the meeting. 


Enlistment Drive Brings 528 Pupils 


Into East Conference Congregations 
By Georce E. Little 


PirtspurcH—The Sunday school enlist- 
ment campaign held in the East Conference 
has resulted in 528 new 

Pennsylvania students. The opening 
and closing programs 

were held in St. Paul’s Church, Vander- 
egrift, where Pastor M. L. A. Schilling re- 
ported 70 acceptances. The Rev. W. S. 
Avery of the ULCA’s Parish and Church 


ACROSS 
THE 
DESK 


NATHAN R. MEL- 
HORN, a member of 
LUTHERAN staff since 
1920. Managing editor 
until 1928 when elected 
editor-in-chief. Resigned 
as editor of The LUTHERAN, October, 
1945. 

ACROSS THE DESK, Dr. Melhorn’s 
newsy, folksy and sometimes philosoph- 
ical column, has appeared continuously 
since 1920. An ordained minister of the 
ULC, Dr. Melhorn knows the work of 
the Church. Read ACROSS THE DESK 
oF week for only one quarter of one 
cent. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
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School Board directed the campaign. 

A NEW Mission, established March 15, has 
brought the synodical board in the area 
along Washington Road, south of Mt. Leb- 
anon. Pastor Norman E. Kieffer of Trinity 
Church, McKeesport, has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to this mission. 

“Tse LurHeran Service Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania” will be the new name of 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


POCONO CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL 
August Ist to 12th 
The Ministerium Camp, 
near Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
Fee: geass fee: $5. Write: 
Paul Ensrud 
St. Olaf ealiece Northfield, Minnesota 


Emanuel’ s Spire Points You to the Skies 


} mh Philadelphia attend 
- | EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


the Lutheran Inner Mission Societ 
Pittsburgh. This was decided at the am 
meeting held Feb. 3 at First Church, F 
burgh. Speaker was Dr. F. E. Reissig, 
ecutive secretary of the Washington, I 
Federation of Churches. 

After many years Mt. Lebanon Ui 
Church paid off the mortgage indebtec 
at a special service Feb. 20. 

Guests at Passavant Memorial H. 
Rochester, recently donated an offerir 
$109 to the Zelienople Orphans’ Home: 
Rey. Bernard Fetterly is superintender 

Oak Grove CuurcH, Zelienople, rec: 
dedicated a pipe organ as a memorial 
sponsored an organ recital by G. L 
McElvany of Pittsburgh. 

Goop Hore Cuurcy, North Lima, |! 
will soon erect a new church on two | 
at the intersection of Routes 7 and 
sale of the former building, services 
been held in the high school audito» 

Grace CuurcH, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
ticipating in the “Protestant Educatt 
Fellowship” program, March 27, in w 
5,000 persons will make the door-to- 
canvass all over Youngstown. 

Grace CuHurcH, Erie, has decided ~ 
ahead with plans for remodeling anc 
tending the church building. A drive 
been launched to place THE LUTHER 
every home. 

Four mission congregations of the 
became self-supporting both as to — 
and loan in 1948—Holy Trinity Italiani, 
Advent, Wilkinsburg; St. James’, Pittsle 
and Mt. Lebanon United. Three other’ 
came self-supporting as to salary: Mit 
vary, Erie; Trinity, Clairton; and Beth’? 
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Worship in Beautiful 


Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 
“A house of prayer for all people” 


Pastors John R. Taylor | 


The Luyt 


iEtna. Preaching missions, sponsored by the 
synodical board, were held in February in 
a mission churches: St. John, East Me- 
-— Bethesda, New Kensington; Rose- 
‘crest, Turtle Creek; St. Andrew, Carnegie. 
MEMBERS or BETHLEHEM CHuRCH, Etna, 
dedicate their new church April 3 at 
0 p.m. Synod President H. R. Shepfer 
1 be the speaker. 
| BrotHerHoop of Bethany Church, 
ddock, recently had as its guest and 
saker Dr. Jacob Priman, former dean of 
2 Medical School at the University of 
‘tvia. He was able to come to the USS. 
cough the efforts of the Lutheran Church 
d is now an instructor in the School of 
dicine, University of Pittsburgh. 
IN RECOGNITION of nearly 50 years as a 
theran pastor, the Rev. Charles E. Dozer 
been named pastor emeritus of St. 
ul’s Church, Pitcairn. 


sderal Aid to Education is Opposed 


y Hanover Ministerial Association 
By Paut Levi Foutk 


York—Members of the Hanover Minis- 
tial Association have officially informed 
their Congressman of 
their opposition to the 
Federal Aid to Educa- 
Mm now pending in the national legisla- 
re. In a letter signed by the Rev. Charles 
. Aurand, secretary, the group goes on 
cord “as opposing any form of federal aid 
private schools of any group or to paro- 
ial schools of any religious body, if that 
d should come from public taxation or 
nds collected by the government of the 
nited States of America for the benefit 
all citizens, regardless of race, creed or 
onomic condition.” 

Following reception of word that Han- 
er Congressmen had received various 
ters urging support of the bill, the asso- 
ation pointed out in its opposition that 
i Members represent 18 Protestant con- 
egations with membership approximat- 
g 12,500. Officials of the group have al- 
ady received protests of Catholic priests. 
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THe Rev. J. Witson Harner, pastor of 
St. Thomas parish, near Chambersburg, 
has accepted a call to Grace Church, Read- 
ing. He assumed his new duties March 1. 

Tue Rev. Gorpon Fotkemer of York was 
guest speaker at the 10th anniversary serv- 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
~ ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


ices of the Luther League of St. John’s 
Church, Abbottstown. 

+ Miss Intense Urxes, lay worker sent by 
the Luther League of America to China, 
was the principal speaker at a recent Lu- 
ther League meeting at Union Church, 


You Can Make Extra Money Easily 


selling our lovely new line of Easter, 
Everyday, Birthday Boxes etc., includ- 
ing our new line of beautiful gift wrap- 
ings and stationery. Just show samples 
in your spare time to your friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. Make up to 100% profit. 


VANDERVEER GREETING CARD CO. 
733 E. 31st Street, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


BETHESDA 
HOUSE 


Convalescent 


and Rehabilitation Home 
for Protestant Working Women 


Eocalent post—hospital care 
at a moderate price for working 
women 25 years of age and over. Our 
aim—the restoration of the patients 
through proper care, so they may 
speedily resume their regular occu- 
pations. 

Bethesda House is under the 
direction of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For Further Information Write 
Miss Martha Greenawalt, R.N. 
Directing Nurse 
BETHESDA HOUSE 
910 MacDade Blvd., Collingdale, Pa. 
Delaware County 
i rE es ee 
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York. “Much of the missionary we 
aiding refugees who flee the Comn 
armies,” she told the young people. “I 
tao, which has a normal populati 
about 385,000, now has almost a m 
Missionary work is seriously threaten 
the Communist advance. The Comm 
seem friendly to Christians at first 
soon inflict serious restrictions or pu 
ments on them.” 

THe CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Lu 
League convention will be held iz 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Ge 
burg, July 13-15. The York districi 
have charge of housing. 


Members of New Freedom Church 
contributed $103 to the Children of 
for Christ appeal. Most of the confi 
congregations have aided in the cam 
to raise $75,000 for children's work i 
country. 


Tue Rev. Vicror Carzson of Pitts] 
has been called to St. Matthew’s Ck 
Hanover, where he will be assistant I 
to Dr. Harry Beidleman. 

Tue Rev. Pau Levi Foutk has been 
ducting Matins each Saturday over — 
over’s new radio station, WHVR. 

Over 400 sooxs have been donated t 
Gettysburg Seminary library by ] 
A. Altland, Hanove: layman. Mr. Al 
has also donated 1,700 volumes to the 
County Historical Society library. _ 

THE ANNUAL PRE-LENTEN RETREAT ¢: 
West Penn Conference was held at Ge 
burg Seminary March 1. Holy Commy 
was administered by conference of! 
President George H. Berkheimer pres 
the sermon, and Dr. Richard Wolf, o 
seminary faculty, delivered an after 
address on “The Place of Good Wor 
American Christianity.” 


DECEASED 


Albert Lohmann 
Albert Lohmann, 40, Brooklyn lay 
prominent in the affairs of the New 
Synod, died Feb. 1. 
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An active member of St. John’s Church 
Prospect Avenue, he served as Sunday 
1001 superintendent, financial secretary 
d treasurer of the congregation and at 
e time president of the Luther League, 
¢ Married Couples Club, and the Chris- 
n Hearth Club. 

In the New York Synod, he served on the 
mmittees on Luther Leagues, Parish 
lucation, and Lutheran Summer Schools. 
» was president of the Tri-Conference 
lew Jersey, New York, and Long Island 
mferences) Church School Association 
d a member of the administrative com- 
ittee of the Summer School for Church 
orkers at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
The funeral service was conducted Feb. 
by his pastor, the Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
sisted by Synodical Secretary Paul C. 
hite. Burial was in Middle Village, L. I. 


Kenneth Neal Schott 
The Rev. Kenneth Neal Schott, 32, pastor 
Grace Church, Sunbury, Pa., died Feb. 
,in a Danville hospital, after one month’s 
ness with stomach ulcers. 


BH5036PX $2.75 
Clear, readable type, 
Page size 25g by 41% 
inches. Printed on India 
paper, bound in Persian 
Morocco, leather-lined, 
overlapping covers, gold 
edges. Contains presen- 
tation page, 16 hymns, 
and Psalms. Boxed. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 
Los Angeles 5 


LUTHER EMBLEM RING 


Luther’s coat-of-arms in colors, 
mounted on handsome gold or silver 
ring. High quality workmanship. 


Boxed. 


(Give ring size or measure 
finger with strip of paper.) 
NM272 Sterling Silver $2* 
NM273 14K Gold Filled $8* 
*Plus 20% Federal Tax 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books, Bplen: FR EE 
did opportunity to “break into” fasci- peTAILs 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time, Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do, 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE. 


200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


Dept. B3 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 8. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Confirmation 
and Easter 
Gifts 


COMMON 
SERVICE BOOK 


UH593 $6.90 
Music Edition, page size 546 
by 8 inches, bound in French 
morocco, flexible, with gold 
stamping and red under gold 
edges. Boxed. A beautiful and 
useful gift. 


Born in Johnsonburg, Pa., Feb. 1, 1917, 
he received his’ education at the high 
School there, at Thiel College, and Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 

He was ordained by the Pittsburgh Synod 
in 1944, and served the Delmont-Export 
Parish until 1948 when he accepted a call 
to Grace Church in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, Here he served less than a 
year until his death. He served as chaplain 
of the Odd Fellows Orphanage while at 
Sunbury. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Joanna 
Braden Schott, and two children; Kenneth 
Neal, Jr., aged four; and Karen Sue, aged 
two years; his parents and grandfather; one 
brother, the Rev, Frank Schott of Zelien- 


Write to 
Luther 
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ople, and two sisters. 

Funeral services were held at € 
Church, Sunbury, on Feb. 16, by 
W. M. Rearick and Carl A. Honeycutt: 
at St. John’s Church, Johnsonburg, om 
17, by the Rev. Jacob O. Kroen, with kh 
in the Johnsonburg Cemetery. 


Simon Snyder 

The Rev. Simon Snyder, 64, past) 
Trinity Church, Wheeling, W. Va., fe 
past 29 years, died Feb. 11. 

Born near Clear Springs, Md., Ay 
1884, he was educated at Gettysburg 4 
emy, Was graduated from Gettysburg: 
lege in 1909, from the Seminary in 
The same year, he was ordained by 
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begheny Synod and accepted a call to 
Scalp Level parish, Pa. In 1919, he 
‘Ns called to Wheeling, W. Va. 
' \ former president of the West Virginia 
fod, at the time of his death he was a 
amber of the board of directors of Get- 
burg Seminary, on the synodical execu- 
te, examining and protocol committees, 
1 was synodical historian. 
( de was a pioneer in the field of religious 
Macation on released time in the West 
‘sginia city, served as president of the 
Wieeling Ministerial Association as well 
tihead of the Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
‘(tion of the Greater Wheeling area. He 
‘fved on the board of Oglebay Park Re- 
(ious Institute. 
‘Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Nancy Roth 
_yder, and a daughter, Mrs. Paul W. O. 
4ist of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 
‘The funeral service was conducted Feb. 
i in Trinity Church, by Dr. George W. 
|hillinger, president of synod, assisted by 
‘stors Mervin E. Smith and William M. 
hard. 


. L. Stoy Spangler 
“The Rev. L. Stoy Spangler, 65, pastor of 
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ee 
Pidleton- letops, 354-4thAve. 
Sa RECORDS Be New York 10 


“SAT. MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1Il. New York 18,N. Y. 


Refreshing New Meaning From Familiar Passages 


14 Bless those who persecute you; bless and do not curse 
them. * * Rejoice with those who rejoice, weep with those 
who weep. ™ Live in harmony with one another; do not be 
haughty, but associate with the lowly;* never be conceited. 


ROMANS 12 


— taken from 


Tue ReviseD STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
New TESTAMENT 


At all book stores or 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 385 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 
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St. Paul’s Church, Newport, Pa., died 
ruary 12. 

Born in Middleburg, he received his: 
cation at Yeagertown High School, 
quehanna University, and Hamma Di 


‘sise¢ ROBES 


Pe 
y ASS 
Y Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced, Write for 
IPA catalogue C-18 (choir robes); I-18 


CHICAGO CNAMPAIGN, ILL, NEW YORK 
TIT N. Wacker = 1000.N, Market 368 Fitth Ave. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty, 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 


Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 
Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre + social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church. music. 
For information write— 
The Rey, Henry EB, Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va, 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER st, 
TROY, N.Y. 


BELLS 


(Junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 
@ COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO, 


School, Springfield, Ohio. He ent 
ministry in October 19138, and serv 
torates at Pine Grove Mills and State: 
lege 1913-1915; Everett, 1915-1920; 
Newport from 1920 until his death, 
active in civic and fraternal affairs. 
president of the Newport Ministerial 
sociation, 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs, Nellie 
Spangler; one daughter, Mrs, G 
Richards; and a grandson. 

The funeral service was conducted, 
Paul’s Church, Newport, Feb. 16, 
Joseph D, Krout, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Synod, assisted by mer 
of the local ministerial association, F 
was at Yeagertown Cemetery. 


CHANGES OF PASTORA 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

CAUBLE, HERMAN. From St, John's © 
Concord, N. C. To Ascension Chure 
Claire, Columbia, S. C. 827 Wildwoo 

LUTZ, C. E. From Grace Church, Sall 
N. C. To Concordia Church, Landis, — 
R. |, China Grove, N. C, ; 

YOUNT, GLENN A, From St. Paul's Co 
Newton, N. C. To Emmanuel Church, 
well, N.C. R, 1, Rockwell. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MARCH 

15-16. Conference of ULCA Stewardshil 

retaries, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Conference of ULCA Presidents,’ 

Hill Falls, Pa, 

29, Executive Committee of Luthersih ; 

men's Movement, Chicago, Ill. 

APRIL-MAY 

29. 1, Women's Missionary Society, c 
Pennsylvania Synod, St, Paul's CD 
York, Pa, 
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Che Fellowship 
of the Saints 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Compiled by Thomas 5S, Kepler 


800 PAGES, $7.50 


Here, for the first time in one yolume, are “This is a very great book; the 
inspiring selections from the devotional writ- greatest in its class,"“—Dr, J, E, Dil- 
ings of 137 great figures of the Christian lard, Southern Baptist Convention. 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


Nor LonG aco I made a speech about 
the church in the present world situa- 
tion . . . in Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
elsewhere .. . and then spoke of how 
Communist propaganda appeals to peo- 
ple in the Orient. 

Even inside our mission schools in 
India and Japan some pupils are 
strongly attracted by promises that 
Communists can help them get enough 
to eat. For many years—in startling 
contrast to this Communist propaganda 
—the western European nations and 
America have extracted large profits 
from Oriental lands, and have not cared 
much about helping them solve their 
heavy problem of poverty. 

Church people have been very casual 
and indifferent about these struggling 
Orientals, I said, and cited statistics 
about how little we have contributed 
to support missionary teachers, doctors. 
Communists can win converts anywhere 
when they promise hungry people a few 
extra loaves of bread or plates of rice. 
For the first time these Orientals hear 
a message which seems to give them 
hope. 


AFTER THE SPEECH a man in the audi- 
ence said he thought I wanted to get 
Christian people mixed up in a lot of 
social problems. The church’s business 
is to preach the Gospel and administer 
the sacraments, he said, and everything 
will come out all right. 

That’s true, I agreed, but you can’t 
have the Gospel and sacraments in a 
vacuum. They must be expected to 
produce results in our social situation. 
For instance, I said, it is a splendid 
thing to kneel down, and receive the 
Communion. But it’s still better if we 
find ourselves capable of kneeling be- 
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side Negroes to receive it. (At 
moment I hadn’t realized that the — 
commenting on my speech is a Miss) 
Synod pastor, and wouldn’t let me i 
beside him at the altar of his og 
Christian faith that doesn’t pro 
Christian love is counterfeit. Ther! 
sure test for our faith: do we love’ 
brothers as we love ourselves? 
The church is a city of refuge, w) 
wounded, frightened people come » 
ning for help. We can come to chi 
to escape pressures that are too np 
for us, to be cured of deep wounds), 
But the church isn’t a hospital w 
we can convalesce indefinitely. As — 
as we gain spiritual strength the ch) 
becomes the advance base from w) 
we're supposed to carry healing | 
into the alien world around us. 


ANY sort oF snug faith, that we t 
we can use to tuck ourselves in — 
God while the rest of the world » 
out in the cold, is pitiful delusion. P 
must be out on the road, looking 
brothers with whom it can be shi 
And when a man of Christian faith » 
a brother on the road, he shares | 
him whatever he may have thaif! 
brother needs . . . that’s better | 
preaching him a sermon. 

Putting Christian love into actié! 
sometimes as simple as handing ©) 
cup of water, or it may be enorme} 
complicated when your brother w) 
you seek lives in Moscow or Pei 
There has to be well-planned stra 
and collective action if your love im 
ing to cross vast distances which 
both on the map and in the mind. 
motive power of faith is strong en) 
to carry any distance if we give 
chance. —ELSON Ri! 
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